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PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


A Home for the Academy 


ears the most important piece of news in this issue is 
the announcement that the National Academy is to have 
its first permanent home since 1898, through the generosity 
‘of Archer M. Huntington. As President Hobart Nichols says, 
it offers the Academy its greatest opportunity. By the same 
token it also offers its greatest challenge. 

' Harking back to an earlier editorial, one feels the neces- 
ity to repeat this question: “To what degree can the Acad- 
yemy transform itself into a more vital public force?” 

_ Will it be possible for this venerable institution, as long as 
it is self-perpetuating, to become something more than the 
‘Academy which the critics of the last two decades have called 
‘moribund as they carried out their annual “roastings”? Those 
‘who hold that no real change is possible point to the fact 
‘that, on the average, the Academicians were elected twenty 
or thirty years ago; that at the time of their election their 
art was maturely set; that artists in middle life seldom change 
‘their ideas; and that new members have to fit, more or less, 
‘into the pattern of these ideas. This, say the progressives, 
‘automatically insures continued conservatism. 

' Can the Academy change, except by changing its present 
integrity? Yes. There have been changes in the past few years, 
and with the election of new members each year several of 
|more progressive leanings have entered and made their pres- 
ence felt. Let us wait and see if this trend continues now that 
‘the Academy has a home of its own. 


: Anent Homemade Art 


ection to the editorial on “Homemade Art,” in which 
| 4 I commented adversely on the current hysteria over con- 
‘emporary “primitive” painting, were strongly worded. The 
‘issue was sharply divided, and, as usual, the “con” letters 
‘were more quotable than the “pro” expressions. Perhaps the 
‘best of the letters in opposition was the following from Mar- 
guerite Guggenheim: 

“I have just returned from California and have seen your 
tditorial entitled ‘Homemade Art.’ This editorial interested 
me, particularly the following paragraph about Max Ernst, 
because I was with him at the time he gave the interview: 

“‘We know this tripe is bad; in fact, we have the suspi- 
cion that some of it is so bad that it is almost good (witness 
‘the reproduction on page 24). And yet we have just had the 
Spectacle of a noted German artist, Max Ernst, telling Emilia 
'Hodel that the They Taught Themselves exhibition was the 
finest show he had seen since fleeing to America. Condescen- 
‘sion from our European friends, no matter how graceful, is 
"apt to backfire. When you talk down to your American audi- 
ence, Mr. Ernst, first make sure of your audience.’ ” 

“Tt seems to me rather strange that any well-informed per- 
'80n could believe Ernst would talk down to an audience, or 
Would compromise in any way his opinions, which are the 
‘Tesult of his wide background and searching creative spirit. 

“I think it ill-advised that the editor of a reputable art pub- 
lication should question the merit of an exhibition sight un- 
“seen, or the sincerity of a man whose entire life-work pre- 
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cludes the question of compromise where his beliefs are con-' 
cerned, 

“To understand the true nature of Ernst’s work is to know 
he would be among the first to recognize and acclaim the 
originality and sensibility that exists in the work of these 
instinctive painters. 

“You are willing to admit Rousseau is a true artist, but I 
wonder, if you had lived in his generation, whether you 
would have been among those few perceiving and sensitive 
artists and connoisseurs who accepted him from the first.” 

There are two points in Miss Guggenheim’s letter on which 
I would like to re-comment. 

Admittedly I questioned the merit of an exhibition sight 
unseen. But that confession is not as damning as it sounds. 
During the past fifteen years I have viewed hundreds of these 
so-called primitive paintings, and to me their chief character- 
istic is their monotonous sameness. After your first few hun- 
dred, you come to know what to expect in the next twenty 
thousand. They are all pretty much alike. You don’t have to 
swallow all the oysters in the sea to discover if they “agree 
with you.” 

Granting Max Ernst the virtues of sincerity and honesty, 
then it is a sad commentary on American painting when our 
distinguished visitor can uncompromisingly say that the fin- 
est exhibition he has seen in the U. S. is one of “primitive” 
paintings. Maybe we should close all the art schools; maybe 
we should all quit taking art seriously. 

When the self-taught exhibition arrives in New York, I 
plan to visit it not with the intention of pointing out chromos 
and curios but an honest desire to find some item comparable 
in aesthetic power with the early folk art and anonymous 
paintings of America’s artistic youth. 


Honoring Royal Cortissoz 


hay OTHER DAY Royal Cortissoz, dean of American art writ- 
ers, was tendered a cocktail party by the staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune, the occasion marking the 50th year of 
his service as art critic of the newspaper. Never was an honor 
more justly warranted. A half century is a long time to give 
to appraising a nation’s art, but not once during all those 
years did Cortissoz ever permit passing fashion or fad to com- 
promise his ideal of perfection in art. It is significant that 
the ward “craftsmanship” appears so frequently on his Sun- 
day page. Cortissoz holds aloft a standard, conservative it is 
true, but nevertheless an unswerving standard for a profes- 
sion that has so long suffered from an enervating confusion 
of values. 

In a 50th anniversary recapitulation, quoted on page 14 
of this issue of the Dicest, Cortissoz outlined his impres- 
sions of the art world as it changed between 1891 and 
1941. Two contrasts, and they are both charged with hope 
for today’s American artists, stand out. In the first place, 
the veteran Cortissoz wrote, exhibitions have multiplied tre- 
mendously, providing contemporary artists with many more 
cutlets for his work than were available to artists half a 
century ago. There is, secondly, a much greater love of art 
amongst contemporary Americans than existed at the dawn 
of Cortissoz’ career. 

Though artists of 1941 may feel that they are suffering 
history’s worst crisis, they have Mr. Cortissoz’ word for it 
that matters were more disheartening in 1897 when he wrote 
that “not within the memory of man has there been a worse 
stagnation in artistic matters here than at the present mo- 
ment.” 

Too many honors cannot be accorded valiant Cortissoz. 
and it is sincerely hoped that he will be with us for many 
years to come, using his mastery of beautiful prose to fight 
sturdily on in defense of his artistic principles. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Homemade Art 
Str: I enjoyed reading your editorial on 
Homemade Art in the Sept. 1 Dicgst. I 
have watched this Homemade Art for 
many years and it seems to me that the 
worse one paints the more one is con- 
sidered the greatest genius by certain peo- 
ple. What would they think of a musician 
that never studied music or anything re- 
lated to music and then ventured to give 
a recital before honest people who know 
and understand music. I suppose they 
would say, “Oh, that is different.” 
—LovIs KRoNBERG, New York. 


Tut! Tut! 
Sir: Referring to page 9 of the Sept. 1 
Dicest. Paul Cret may be a prominent 
architect, but he showed how stupid he 
must be to put that frog on the nice 
cut block from some cemetery, with the 
cut stone pond about it for the poor frog 
to jump in. 
Imposing monument, Hell! 
—DovucLas GILCHRIST, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


A Matter of Beauty 

Sm: People will not buy just because 
the producers say that it is fine art, or 
that it the proper thing to do. Artists 
must do more than that. They must ap- 
peal to the sense of the beautiful, and all 
of the work now done is by no means 
beautiful. 

Six years ago I was at the annual ex- 
hibition of the Royal Society in London, 
and this so far exceeded anything I have 
seen in this country of contemporary 
paintings, that I was particularly struck 
with the number of paintings that had 
been sold. At the exhibition of contempo- 
rary art at the World’s Fair in New York, 
where something like 1,500 paintings were 
shown, I noted very few sales. Those 
paintings chosen by the juries for the 
public to like and purchase so far missed 
the public’s evaluation of art that this 
unhappy outcome resulted. 

Several months ago a story went the 
rounds here in Richmond at the time of 
the Chrysler Exhibition of Modern Art 
at the Virginia Museum. Some school 
children were walking through the galler- 
ies and one remarked to another as they 
went from one gallery into another: 
“Now, this must be the work done by 
the third grade.” 

What a commentary upon the taste of 
those who expend thousands to accumu- 
late an indiscriminate collection of paint- 
ings and statuary, apparently for no other 
purpose than to make a “collection.” 

—GEoRGE E. BARKSDALE, Richmond, Va. 


How Rare, Indeed! 

Sm: Artist is the only title I know of 
that may be assumed by anyone regard- 
less of ability, training or serious intent. 
How rare is the true artist and how wide- 
spread is the title! Say the word artist 
and you encounter hostility. It is a public 
reflex brought about by thousands of peo- 
ple who are not artists at all. Art is a 


luxury and not a chain store commodity. ; 


Attempts to popularize art vulgarize it. 
Could not most of the output be appro- 
priately called “wall decoration”? But 
what name could be given to the execu- 
tors of these wall decorations? Must they 
all be called artists? Isn’t there some way 
to restore the reverence due real art and 
the: respect due those individuals who, 
regardless of poverty, praise, or WPA, 

have toiled in their noble calling? 
—H. Hait, New York City. 
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New Home to 
Revitalize Academy 


In America the Huntington family 
has established itself as one of art’s 
foremost patrons. Its members have 
founded 13 museums and have given 
important collections to other institu- 
tions. 

The latest Huntington gift—three 
buildings at Fifth Avenue and 89th 
Street in Manhattan, presented to the 
National Academy by Archer M. Hunt- 
ington—may well mark the beginning 
of an era that will see America’s oldest 
art organization again become one of 
its most active. 

Two of the three buildings are being 
reconstructed, after designs by Acade- 
mician William Adams Delano, into an 


- el-shaped home for the Academy; the 


~— 
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third has been razed to provide space 
for outdoor sculpture exhibitions. Be- 
sides containing offices and working 
space, the Academy’s new headquarters 
will boast 11 galleries. These will be the 
scene of an endless series of exhibitions 
and will provide space for the showing 
of works drawn from the 2,000-item 
permanent collection the Academy has 
assembled during its 116 years of exis- 
tence. 

“It is significant,” said Academy Pres- 
ident Hobart Nichols when announcing 
the Huntington gift and the activity it 
has stirred, “that the National Acad- 
emy of Design should realize one of its 
greatest dreams at a time such as this 
when world conditions make it more 
than ever urgent to stress cultural val- 
ue.” 

The Academy, which has not had a 
permanent home since 1898, was founded 
in 1825. Samuel F. B. Morse, famous as 
both painter and inventor of the tele- 
graph, was, besides one of the institu- 
tion’s founders, its first president, a post 
he held for 19 years. Fellow founders 
were William Dunlap, portraitist and 
America’s first art historian; Henry In- 
man, painter; John Frazee, sculptor; 
Ithiel Town, architect, and Peter Mav- 
erick, engraver. The first elections 
brought to the Academy’s rolls Alexan- 
der Anderson, the “father of American 
Wood engravings;” Thomas Cole, one of 
the nation’s earliest landscapists; Rem- 
brandt Peale, portraitist; and painters 
Samuel L. Waldo and William Jewett. 
These were but the first of an illustri- 
ous line of members which through the 


_ decades included James J. Audubon, Gil- 


bert Stuart, Thomas Sully, Ralph A. 
Blakelock, Cass Gilbert, Bertram Good- 
hue, Charles Grafly, George Bellows, 
Winslow Homer, Childe Hassam, Albert 
P. Ryder, John Singer Sargent, Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens, and more than 500 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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The Starry Night: VAN GOGH 


Modern Acquires Its First Van Gogh 


ALTHOUGH the Modern Museum spon- 
sored the most sensationally successful 
van Gogh exhibition ever to be held in 
this country, it had never owned a van 
Gogh canvas. But now, with the recent 
acquisition of the feverish Dutchman’s 
large (29” x 36%”) The Starry Night, 
van Gogh joins the host of his 19th cen- 
tury friends and contemporaries whose 
work forms the bulk of the Modern’s 
permanent collection. 

Painted in San Rémy in June 1889, 
The Starry Night was comparatively 
unknown, having been, until three years 
ago, in the collection of Miss G. P. van 
Stolk of Rotterdam. Purchase was made 
through the Lillie P. Bliss Bequest. 

In announcing the acquisition, Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr., the Modern’s director, 
evaluated the van Gogh as “one of the 
most important paintings ever acquired 
by the museum.” It is, he stated fur- 
ther, “a magnificent example of the art- 
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ist’s late style in all its vehemence and 
passion. 

“The composition is essentially linear 
with flame-like cypresses in the fore- 
ground and above the village and hills 
in the distance an astounding sky with 
explosive stars and a swirling milky 
way. Through the rhythmic pattern and 
magnificent deep blue tone of the paint- 
ing there seems to move a spirit of 
mystical intensity and exaltation. 

“At the time The Starry Night was 
painted even van Gogh’s most devoted 
admirer, his brother Theo, found it too 
imaginative, too far removed from re- 
ality. But van Gogh himself gave us a 
key to the picture when he wrote, sev- 
eral months before The Starry Night 
was completed, of ‘having a terrible 
need of—shall I say the word—religion. 
Then I go out to paint the stars....’” 


Renoir Show Coming 


Posthumously, Renoir will serve his 
countrymen during November when the 
Duveen Galleries in New York present 
a centennial loan exhibition of Renoir’s 
canvases for benefit of the Free French. 

The show, of which Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman is honorary patron, will in- 
clude some of the noted Frenchman’s 
most famous canvases. All proceeds will 
be turned over to the Free French Re- 
lief Committee for use in French Equa- 
torial Africa and for the Free French 
in England. 





Gloomy Sunday: MAcENA BARTON 


Chicagoans Guest Exhibitors in New York 


SEVENTY-SEVEN Chicago artists have 
invaded New York, and are, until Nov. 
7, exhibiting oils, watercolors, prints 
and sculptures at the Riverside Mu- 
seum. As in any group show of this 
size (there are 285 exhibits) there is 
variety not only in technique but also 
in quality. Judged on a conservative- 
progressive scale, the group bulks larg- 
est along the middle of the style road, 
with examples of stolid conservatism 
balanced by bold personal experiment. 

“A conspicuous characteristic,” re- 
ported Carlyle Burrows of the Herald 
Tribune, “is the emotional fervor of the 
painting, the vitality of color achieved, 
as not infrequently appears, in the man- 
ner of Bohrod and other romantic 
realists.” The exhibition, Burrows con- 
tinued “shows Chicago artists as alert, 
progressive and vigorously experimental 
as any of the larger regional groups. 
There is some sound work in the black 
and white section, and the watercolors 
are handsome in the room where they 
appear by themselves. Only does the 
sculpture, limited to small pieces of no 
particular distinction, feebly illustrate 
this field of production.” 

N. Ziroli’s Prairie Farm, Walter P. 
Robinson’s The Stock Buyer and Cope- 
land Burg’s Landscape, Mexico were 
named as standouts by Burrows. Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell of the Times, who 
wrote that “much of the work is very 
able without being conspicuously re- 
markable,” listed as “particularly re- 
warding” the exhibits of Harold Schultz, 
Janet MacDougall, Elizabeth Engel- 
hard, Norman MacLeish, Tunis Ponsen, 


(. 


George McDonald, Charles L. Schucker, 
Grace Spongberg and Yvonne ‘Pryor. 

On the list of Melville Upton in the 
Sun were, besides several of the above, 
Orval Caldwell, Elsie Donaldson, Sam- 
uel Greenberg, Thomas Hall, A. Ray- 
mond Katz, Elizabeth Taylor, Laura 
Van Papendappel, Florence Arquin and 
Louis Weiner. 

When this same show was seen in its 
native Chicago, C. J. Bulliet of the 
News described Macena Barton’s Gloomy 
Sunday, reproduced above, as “outstand- 
ing.” Inspired by the doleful Hungarian 
song of the same name, it was one of 
the exhibition’s more talked-about items. 


Icelandic Sculptor in California 


Miss Nina Saemundsson, famous Ice- 
landic sculptor knighted last year in hon- 
or of her achievements, is showing work 
from Oct. 27 to Nov. 29 at the Grace 
Nicholson Galleries in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. Current news emphasis on Ice- 
land makes this show particularly time- 
ly. The exhibitor is known in New York 
for her winged figure over the entrance 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Village Stages Outdoor Show 


Greenwich Village, once famous as 
Bohemian headquarters in New York 
and still the home of a host of artists 
and writers, is again abloom with the 
outdoor art exhibition which annually 
transforms Washington Square into a 
vast open-air showroom. More than 150 
artists of great technical and profici- 
ency range are showing their work. The 
exhibition continues through Oct. 19. 





Eilshemius Returns 


EILSHEMIUs enters into the fall swing 
of things in New York with two Oc. 
tober exhibitions running simultaneous- 
ly. The one at the Kleemann Galleries 
is composed of landscapes, while the 
one at the Pinacotheca Gallery is made 
up of miscellaneous Eilshemius work 
and marks the opening of this gallery’s 
new quarters at 20 West 58th Street. 

The well selected show at Kleemann’s 
includes some of the best examples from 
the brush of America’s “old master,” 
painted between 1886 and 1908. During 
this prolific period Eilshemius passed 
through stages of pink skies, ominous 
skies, umber trees in stormy landscapes, 
idyllic scenes in feathery forests, but 
the general aspect is the same. A cer- 
tain airy gloom, and sometimes a po- 
etic grace, steals through these balmy 
country portraits. Gentleness must have 
rested on Eilshemius’ soul while captur- 
ing these strange moods in landscape 
back in the dim years. 

“Eilshemius has been storming all 
these years—not because of man’s in- 
humanity to man, but because of man’s 
inhumanity to Ejilshemius,” remarked 
Emily Genauer in the New York World- 
Telegram. “He has a right to be sore, 
too. It took the art world about 40 years 
to see the beauty in his uniquely per- 
sonal canvases. . . . To give the art 
world the benefit of the doubt, it’s only 
fair to say that had it seen only such 
carefully selected examples as this, he'd 
possibly have won fame long ago.” 

The collection at the Pinacotheca con- 
sists mostly of figure subjects, includ- 
ing sketches of bathers and parts of 
larger compositions. These items, most- 
ly from a private collection, are to be 
sold to raise funds for Eilshemius. 


Soldiering Sculptor Wins Award 

Sahl Swarz, before the draft associ- 
ate director of the Clay Club in New 
York, took six-weeks of spare time from 
Army work and turned it into $5,200. 
Sculptor Swarz, now serving with the 
35th Field Artillery at Camp Blanding, 
Florida, submitted two spare-time fig- 
ures in a Section of Fine Arts competi- 
tion for the Statesville, N. C., court- 
house, and was awarded the $5,200 com- 
mission. 

One of the figures, titled Defend Free- 
dom, depicts a young rifleman whose 
pose represents the “readiness of a 
mountaineer to defend his freedom.” 
The other, Freedom Prosper, portrays 
a young woman whose “easy full stance 
and pose is intended to convey a feeling 
of liberty enjoyed by citizens of this 
country and their opportunities in in- 
dustry and agriculture.” 


Art at Fort Dix 

Federal Art Project artists are being 
called upon to assist in America’s de- 
fense program by making the canton- 
ments more cheerful. At least 300 
W. P. A. paintings will be sent to Fort 
Dix within a few days as a first step 
in making the Fort art conscious. So 
reports the New York Herald Tribune. 
The paintings, according to Robert W. 
Allen, New Jersey Administrator of the 
W. P. A., will be hung to brighten up 
the 179 recreation centers, guest houses 
and regimental halls. A group of post- 
ers, draperies and murals will follow. 
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A Group Reports 


Tue American Group’s largest show 
to date is holding forth, until Oct. 25, 





Oc- 





ries § in three of the many galleries of the 
the § Associated American Artists. Organized 
ade # ten years ago by eight artists who op- 
ork § posed academic art societies, the mem- 
ry’s § bership has grown from the original 
eet, § eight to a league of progressive paint- 
in’s @ ers. Among the 58 artists and sculp- 
‘om § tors are Yasuo Kuniyoshi (president), 
er,” § Raphael Soyer, Arnold Blanch, William 
‘ing § Gropper, Isabel Bishop, Jacob Getlar 
sed § Smith and Louis Bouche. 

ous There are substantial works in the 
pes, § exhibition, a few that divulge excep- 
but } tional talents, but for the most part it 
cer- § includes too many “‘sceney’” scenes, too 
po- § few imaginative creations—too much 
lmy § life from lower Manhattan, the same 
ave § thing painted too often in the same 
tur. § story-telling spirit. 

ape Edward-Alden- Jewell~ of the New 


_§ York Times found the show “marked 
all } by a good deal of vivacity. In several 
in- § instances artists have contributed work 


an’s § that may be deemed about their best to 
‘ked § date. So diversified an ensemble is 
rld- § bound to present some pretty violent 
ore, § contrasts.” Mr. Jewell fails to tell about 
pars § these, but continues: “At times the cri- 
per- § ant difference involves what may be 
art } deemed excellent painting and painting 
only § that is gouache and drearily man- 
such § nered. Yet the exhibition as a whole 
he’d § proves very much worth visiting.” 
Royal Cortissoz was not puzzled over 
con- § the failure of the show to come through. 
lud- } “What is it that makes the bulk of art 
s of | in the exhibition painfully disappoint- 
iost- } ing?” he asks in the New York Herald 
> be § Tribune. “Bad painting, to put it blunt- 
. ly, bad painting and ugliness. . . . There 
is, in general, too much mediocrity ap- 
ard parent. The few pieces of sculpture do 
soci- § nothing to redress the balance. An 
‘Jew @ American Group will have to do better 
rom § than this if it is to make itself ‘truly 
,200. § Tepresentative’.” 
the 
ing, € Complete French-Spanish Swap 
ae Negotiations for the exchange of art 
ee a between Vichy and Madrid have been 
oa completed, and the art in question is 
? how on view at the Vichy Museum. 
redl Dignitaries who attended the show’s 
noel opening included Marshal Pétain. Be- 
ca fore their final disposition in the Lou- 


» & Yre, the works will tour cities in unoc- 


om. | cupied France. 







— From Spain, France received, among 
other treasures, Velasquez’ Mariana of 
chin Austria; E] Greco’s Covarubbias; a Goya 
i tapestry, and a series of drawings re- 
lating to Marie de’ Medici and Henri 
IV. From France, Spain received nu- 
Merous works deemed of unique histori- 
eing § °4! importance, including a famous Mu- 
 de- | Tillo Virgin, six crowns of Visigoth 
tton- | Kings and a Louvre-owned example 
300 § Of pre-Roman Iberian sculpture. 
Fort . 
step | Give Statue to Brooks Gallery 
. So Early this month Mrs. Louise B. 
vune. § Clark, director of the Brooks Memorial 
t W. § Art Gallery in Memphis, accepted as a 
F the | gift from the Brooks League, Leon 
n up | Koury’s bronze, The Compress Worker, 
uses | ‘Teproduced in the July, 1938, Art D1- 
post- | GEST). The statue, four feet high, has 
llow. | been installed and is the first outdoor 





Piece in the Gallery’s collection. 
October 15, 1941 








Portrait of a Young Woman: ERIc ISENBURGER 


Isenburger, Late of Europe, Scores Over Here 


Eric ISENBURGER, a new name in New 
York art circles, is creating an artistic 
stir at the Knoedler Galleries, New 
York, where an exhibition of his pallid- 
toned canvases are on view until Oct. 
18. These lyrical compositions of pale 
nudes and studio interiors are treated 
in muted tones and finished off in a 
highly polished manner, but underneath 
the surface treatment is a poetic gra- 
ciousness combined with able workman- 
ship. Isenburger paints agreeable pic- 
tures that have the pleasant atmosphere 


Blake Exhibition Scheduled 


Late this month the Knoedler Gallery 
in New York will present, for the first 
time anywhere, an exhibition of the 29 
watercolor drawings by William Blake 
discovered last year in the library of 
the Marquess of Crewe by Geoffrey 
Keynes, surgeon in the R.A.F. and noted 
Blake authority. The drawings were 
sent to this country for reproduction 
in The Limited Editions Club’s issue of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, the John Bun- 
yan classic for which they were orig- 
inally executed. 

The Knoedler show will open with a 
special preview Oct. 21, and will be 
open to the public from the 22nd to 
Nov. 8. Admission opening day is $2; 
50c during the show’s run. All proceeds 
will go to the Refugees of England, Inc., 
and the Adopt A Family Committee. As 
usual with Knoedler’s benefit shows, 
students are admitted free daily up to 
10 A.M. 


‘near Grasse 


_of a soft summer’s day. They are richer 


and deeper than suspected at first, the 
pastel tones being intensified by a heavi- 
er tracing of dark-outlines. 

Refugee from the present war, Ger- 
man-born Isenburger lived and worked 
in France for the last eight years. The 
war did not effect his art, but it did 
effect him. While at his country place 
(many of his paintings 
were executed there), he and his wife 
were both taken to an internment camp 
and released. Both are now in America. 


Hebald Sculpture Installed 


Acting on the recommendation of a 
three-sculptor jury composed of Ralph 
Stackpole, Chaim Gross and William 
McVey, the Section of Fine Arts com- 
missioned Milton Hebald, 26-year-old 
New York sculptor to carve a wood 
decoration for the Toms River, N. J., 
Post Office. Completed, the decoration 
has just been installed to the satisfac- 
tion of the Section, which described it 
as “entirely successful.” 

Taking his motif from Barnegat Bay, 
adjacent to Toms River, Hebald carved 
a young man and a young woman en- 
joying a holiday sail in a small catboat. 
To give a spacious, added dimension to 
the entire decoration, he carved a sec- 
ond, much smaller sailboat which, in- 
stalled to the right of the mural’s main 
element, completes it compositionally. 
‘The freshly carved elements,” the Sec- 
tion announces, “combine to create an 
effect of unusual charm.” 


7 . 








Samuel Verplanck: Copley 


Metropolitan Opens Historic Room 


IT was IN 1636 that Abraham Ver- 
planck came from Holland to New Am- 
sterdam to establish a family. A century 
later, Samuel Verplanck, the great, 
great grandson of Abraham, was born, 
and such was his rise that contempo- 
rary documents describe him as a Mer- 
chant, Gentleman, Citizen of New York, 
Burgher of Amsterdam and Governor 
of King’s College. Prominent in Colo- 
nial affairs, Samuel Verplanck straddled 
an uneasy fence during the Revolution, 
when British officers, including Lord 
Howe, were guests in his Manhattan 
residence while Revolutionary officers 
met in his Fishkill Landing home. 

Those eventful, historically significant 
days of America’s 18th century are dra- 
matically brought to life in the Metro- 
politan Museum, where the furnishings 
of Samuel Verplanck’s New York home 
(located at 3 Wall Street) have just 
been installed. Given to the museum by 
John B. R. and James DeL. Verplanck, 
together with other descendants of the 
original owner, the furnishings are in- 
stalled in a handsome paneled room 
from a New York house dated 1767, 
once the home of Cadwallader Colden, 
Jr. The bequest, which opens to the 
public Oct. 16, is located in the Amer- 
ican Wing, directly over the Van Rens- 
selaer Room, and is known as the Ver- 
planck Drawing Room. 

Focal points of interest in the room 
are John Singleton Copley’s portrait of 
Samuel Verplanck, painted in 1771, and 
two oils of Venus and Eros, painted by 
Angelica Kauffmann and presented by 
Lord Howe to Mrs. Verplanck. Another 
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Lord Howe present is a Paris porcelain 
teaset decorated with corn flowers and 
gold bands. The room’s principal pieces 
of furniture are New York interpreta- 
tions of Chippendale, supplemented by 
such luxurious importations as a Queen 
Anne red and gold japanned secretary 
and the family’s Chinese famille rose 
table porcelain. 

Equally evocative are such heirlooms 
as the diploma Samuel Verplanck re- 
ceived from King’s College in 1758 when 
he graduated in the first class of what 
is now Columbia University, and the 
brocaded wedding dress of Judith and 
the waistcoat of Samuel Verplanck. 

The room itself, paneled in English 
Georgian style, is enhanced by a pan- 
eled fireplace, window seats and a cup- 
board filled with the fine porcelain for 
which it was originally designed. 


Springfield Housing Exhibition 

The Springfield (Mass.) Museum of 
Fine Arts is, until Oct. 31, drawing the 
attention of its community to one of the 
most vital problems facing America’s 
future growth: intelligently planned 
and integrated housing. The show traces 
architectural developments during the 
past two decades and dramatizes, by 
means of contrasted exhibits, both the 
accomplishments and the blunders of 
the ‘past. 

Special features of the exhibition in- 
clude movable models demonstrating 
basic principles of architecture, and 
motion pictures and lectures which re- 
late the lessons taught by the show to 
Springfield’s specific problems. 


Zadkine in Review 


ZADKINE, the noted European sculptor! 
who held an unusually successful ex. 
hibition of his modern sculpture at New 
York’s Brummer Gallery in 1937, 
now arrived on American soil and is be 
ing given a three-room display at the 
Wildenstein Galleries (until Oct. 25), 

The freely rendered gouache paint 
ings of terrains and chateaux are built. 
up of simple masses with a bit of blue 
sky brushed lightly in and green ace 
cents scattered about with the proper 
Cézanne airiness. More original are the 
sculptural renditions of symbolical fig. 
ures, as well as the thoughtful figure 
subjects Hands and Harlequins. A still 
more personal note is found in the 
vague, poetically conceived drawings, so 
much in contrast with the rugged 
rhythmic gouaches of entwined figures, 
In sculpture Zadkine seems more musié- 
cally inclined with emphasis: on move 
ment and rippling contours, built up of 
empty spaces and concave forms. 

Conceding that Zadkine is “really a 
great artist,” Emily Genauer of the New 
York World-Telegram was disappointed 
in the show and cannot figure out why, 
It might be, she contends that there 
are too many things (50 gouaches alone) 
or that the work is too similar in sub 
ject, but what really might be the trou. 
ble is Zadkine’s ivory tower in which 
he interprets war havoc in an unreal- 
istic manner. For this reason the show 
is a “cold, remote, intellectual, polished 
proposition.” 

In several of the sculptures Miss 
Genauer found “complete confusion, as 
though the madness Zadkine is attempt 
ing to escape had momentarily caught 
up with him, so that instead of his usu 
al beautiful, lyric clarity there are 
squeezings from a pastry tube.” 


Australian Director in U. S. 

Will Ashton, director of the National 
Gallery of New South Wales, Sydney, 
Australia, is now in the United States 
under a grant from the Carnegie Cor: 
poration. Ashton’s objective is a study 
of the museums of this country and 
Canada. 


The Painter: ZADKINE 
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} Organic Design 


' MUSEUM GUARDS, who grow panicky 
when spectators sidle too close to ex- 
hibits and who inject bouncer-like 
toughness into their admonitions to 
“take that finger away from that pitch- 
er,” are this month having an easy time 
at the Museum of Modern Art. They 
stand relaxed and smiling while visitors 
shove exhibits around, plop into them. 
Reason behind this apparent madness: 
the exhibits are the most shovable of 
all objects—chairs; and, to help “sell” 
modern design, the museum is allowing 
liberal application of that time-honored 
chair test: sitting. 

The exhibits, brilliantly installed as 
are all Modern Museum shows, com- 
prise, in addition to chairs, bedroom and 
sitting room suites, cabinets, book cases, 
textiles, desks and out-door furniture. 
All displays are manufactured versions 
of designs that took top prizes in the 
‘™museum’s recent Western Hemisphere 
design competition. 




























































ly a Called “Organic Design,” the show 
New begins by taking visitors along a ramp, 
nted# at one side of which is a “projection 
why.§ track” tracing the contemporaneous 
here background against which the modern 
one)# chair has been developed. Here. Sears- 
sub# Roebuck classics, antique automobiles 
TOu-@ and gawky appliances pace the evolu- 
hich® tion of modernism in furniture design. 
real: § Culmination of this section of the show 
show# is a huge animal cage. Behind its bars 
shed# are a monstrous poster of Gargantua 
‘ the Great and a sawed-up example of 
Miss§ an overstuffed easy chair, the latter 
n, @& superbly described in a zoo-style label: 
mpt § “Cathedra gargantua, genus American- 
ught§@ us. Weight when fully matured, 60 
usu-§ pounds. Habitat, the American home. 
aré® Devours little children, pencils, foun- 
tain pens, bracelets, clips, earrings, scis- 
sors, hairpins, and other small flora 
and fauna of the domestic jungle. Is far 

ional § from extinct.” 
iney, Prize-winning exhibits, sleek, func- 
tates § tional, barren of ornamentation, include 
Cor 3 ingenious, bench-supported cabinets and 
study § body-fitted chairs by Eero Saarinen and 
and§ Charles O. Eames; bedroom furniture 








by Oscar Stonorov and Willo von Molt- 
ke; one-room apartment furniture by 
Martin Craig and Ann Hatfield; out- 
door furniture by Harry Weese and 
jamin Baldwin; light fixtures by 
Peter Pfisterer; fabrics by Marli Ehr- 
m and Antonin Raymond, and de- 
Signs by the following Latin Americans: 
vier Guerrero, Michael van Beuren, 
aus Grabe and Morley Webb of Mex- 
Roman Fresnedo of Uruguay; Julio 
Halobos of Argentina and Bernardo 
Rudofsky of Brazil. 
| Rated by Time as “best-looking” in 
the show were Antonin Raymond’s 
printed fabrics, and as “most practical” 
ine unit bookcases and cupboards by 
inen and Eames. ‘ Most sensational 
exhibit,” Time continued “was also a 
aarinen and Eames invention: a chair 
like a piece of sculpture, from a 
“ingle piece of laminated plywood. Saar- 
“men and Eames’ new chair, carefully 
"Molded to fit the human form and cush- 
ned with a covering of sponge-rubber, 
boked something like a fur-lined bed- 
on stilts. But sitters found that it 
Made up in rump-appeal what it lacked 
looks.” 
The public, which has fiery resistance 
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The Big City: GeorceE Grosz 


George Grosz From War to War 


DurInc the first World War, George 
Grosz served four brutal years in Ger- 
man army trenches. In time snatched 
from soldiering he produced drawings 
that cried out against the stupid sav- 
agery of war. Through these and the 
vitriolic satires with which he lashed 
the pig-men who exploited Germany’s 
post-war wretchedness, Grosz achieved 
an international reputation. Then came 
the Nazis, whose sensitivity to the 
barbs and bite of Grosz’ pictorial criti- 
cism made the artist an exile. In Amer- 
ica Grosz put away his acidy pen, picked 
up his brushes and began painting the 
sunny landscapes of New York, and la- 
ter, Cape Cod. War again clouded the 
sky, shutting the sun out of such Grosz 
works as the bitter drawing, A Piece 
of My World. 

This 1914-to-1941 span, begun and 
ending in war, is covered with singular 
effectiveness in the George Grosz retro- 
spective on view at the Modern Museum 
through Nov. 2. One of the Modern’s 
traveling units, this compact show has 


to anything new, will need a heap of 
selling before accepting the more asep- 
tically functional of the exhibits, aptly 
described by Time as “much easier on 
the spine than on the eye.” 

Before winning general acceptance 
for their highly practical works, mod- 
ern designers must produce for lower 
prices, must be functional without be- 
ing bleak. Too many pieces are hospi- 
tal-like in their practicality, and just 
as uninviting. 

After closing on Nov. 9, the show will 
travel on a nation-wide circuit. An ad- 
junct is a duplicate display of for-sale 
exhibits in department stores from New 
York to Los Angeles. 


already been seen in Hawaii and such 
scattered points as Iowa City and San 
Francisco. Thirteen oils, 21 watercolors 
and 28 drawings, prints and theatre de- 
signs produce, with surprising impact, 
a flashing impression of Grosz’ career. 

The sting of this artist’s pen is pierc- 
ing, and in such drawings as A Piece of 
My World—in which tattered, festering 
soldier-scavengers tromp through 4a rat- 
infested landscape—there is a hopeless- 
ness matched only by the hatred that 
fired his post-war-in-Germany series. 
“Rarely in art” Alfred H. Barr, Jr., di- 
rector of the Modern said, “have hu- 
man beings been so mercilessly ridj- 
culed, insulted, spat upon as are these 
post-war victims of Grosz’ hatred: fat 
German bourgeois with cigars and bulg- 
ing necks, monocled Junker officers, pet- 
ty tryrants, stupid, pretentious, lecher- 
ous and mean. Here is satire without 
laughter, without wit, but with a sense 
of moral outrage against human ugli- 
ness and vice which reminds one of 
Jonathan Swift in its morbid intensity.” 

The oils included in the show range 
from Grosz’ early futurist work and 
such experiments in “simultaneity” as 
The Big City reproduced above and 
dated 1917, to his latest nudes and still 
lifes. The watercolors represent vari- 
ous phases of Grosz’ technical progress, 
from the fluid, wet washed sky-scraper, 
harbor and subway exhibits to the swirl- 
ing, sun-flooded Cape Cod landscapes. 

* ok x 

Concurrent with the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s Grosz exhibition, the Asso- 
ciated American Artists Galleries are 
showing a large group of the artist’s 
watercolors and drawings. Several of 
the Modern’s exhibits were loaned by 
the Associated Gallery, which acts as 
agent for Grosz. 
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To Sell McCall Art 


TE 

GIMBEL BROTHERS’ New York depart-} emp! 
ment store, which with a great flourish} aire 
has brought art into its merchandising} pitic 
world, has undertaken the sale of the} frst 
famous Warner S. McCall Collection of} yili 
St. Louis. Opening on the 20th, the Me} Oct. 
Call sale, like that of the Hearst andj puil 


MacKay collections, will feature fixed In 
labeled prices. 


ra 

A close associate of the late Henry ee 

E. Huntington, founder of the Hunting-] Neg 

ton Gallery in San Marino, Calif., Me} threo 

Call assembled a large and varied col} Fra: 

lection of canvases and furnishings. The] this 

cut glass goblets he used in his St] pou 

Louis home were once used by Ludwig} rep: 

the “Mad King of Bavaria,” and his ta-] the 

ble service was used by Catherine the} maz 

Great and the Medici family. In pie} gay 

| tures, McCall’s taste ran to the 18th} ana 
century French and English masters} wo) 
One of the collection’s top attractions} jts 


is a rare Ipswich period Gainsborough, T 





Robin Adair and Family, said to be the} wit 
only example in this country — of} ter 
a small canvas in the Frick Collection} tha 
a a Among works from the Lowlands are}! art 
ee Memling’s Madonna = One, ent are 
4 ] 7 Ceulen’s Lady of Quality, authen-} cov 
Seven Canvases Loaned to National Gallery —_Cevlen’s tady of Quatity, both 2 ae | 
Seven important pictures have been latter painted in 1881 or 1882 and posed __ tor of the Detroit Institute. Turner, Ti} me 
fitted into the collection of the Nation- for by the artist’s young wife shortly tian, Rubens, Van Dyck, Sir — Rey- tim 
al Gallery in Washington, greatly after their marriage. It is vivid in color olds, Ryder, Blakelock and —_— jan 
strengthening its 19th century sec- and closely related to the Toledo Mu- field are other artists ee . tic: 
tion. The works, three canvases by seum’s version, in which the cat is Rare Tabriz rugs are included, as are , 
Whistler and two each by Renoir and omitted. also decorations and ee saat the 
Degas, hang as indefinite loans from Topping the Whistler contingent is Ting a period back to pre-Christian} Yo 
the Harris Whittemore Collection. the famous and oft-reproduced White Egypt. tio 
The two Degas examples, both ballet Girl. Finished in 1862, it was first shown s : de! 
subjects, are making a timely public ap-__in the 1863 Salon des Refusés along with Harvard Views Guernica a 
pearance, one that coincides with the Manet’s Déjeuner sur l’Herbe and Pablo Picasso’s outraged cry against e 
ballet season now in full swing in the other later-to-be-famous Impressionist the ruthless brutality of Dictator Fran- = 
East. His Rehearsal, reproduced above, works. Zola on that occasion wrote that co’s bombing of the Spanish town of : 
was painted about 1880 and is described White Girl was ridiculed by the crowd Guernica is still carrying its fiery mes: - 
by the gallery as “unsurpassed among but well received by the critics, one of sage to the people of America. Thi: i 
his works in its rendering of light and whom termed it a “Symphony in _ time to Harvard undergraduates, where, . 
movement.” Formerly in the Manzi Col- White.” This painting, the National until Oct. 20, his mural Guernica is 
lection of Paris, Rehearsal is bright and Gallery points out, “is the first impor- serving to introduce students to Pro- 
sunny, rhythmically and daringly com- tant expression of Whistler’s character- fessor Rowland’s art history courses| y, 


posed, and extraordinarily spacious in 
feeling. Its companion piece is Three 
Ballet Girls Behind the Scenes. 
Representing Renoir are his Nude in 
a Landscape and Girl with a Cat, the 


Add $500 to Fund 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
will this year, for the first time, ac- 
quire works from the annual Twin City 
Art Show for its permanent collection. 
A special purchase fund of $500 has 
just been announced; it will supple- 
ment the show’s regular prize fund of 
$300. 

The Twin City annual, which will 
be held at the Institute from Oct. 31 
to Dec. 1, will be juried by Peppino 
Mangravite, Fletcher Martin and Gor- 
don Washburn, director of Buffalo’s Al- 
bright Gallery. Selection of works for 
the Institute’s collection, however, will 
be made by a separate group. 


Calder Shows in Los Angeles 


Mobiles, stabiles and jewelry by Alex- 
ander Calder (subject of an excellent 
“profile” in the Oct. 4 issue of The New 
Yorker) are on view at the Design 
Project in Los Angeles, through Oct. 
27. It is his first large exhibition in “the 
city of balanced prosperity.” 
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istic interest in tonal harmonies; and 
in the choice and handling of white as 
the dominant note, it is an extraordi- 
nary achievement.” The others are his 
L’Andalusienne and The Sea. 


Crocker Reports Sales 


The Crocker Art Gallery in Sacra- 
mento, California, reports that “more 
sales were made from the exhibition of 
paintings by Manuel Tolegian than from 
any show of recent years.” By way of 
explanation the gallery pointed out that 
‘home owners are realizing that orig- 
inal paintings are essential for the home 
of culture and that they provide an ex- 
cellent investment when purchased at 
reasonable prices.” As a sales aid, the 
institution supplies expert, impartial 
advice to prospective purchasers. 


Mane-Katz Shows in Beverly Hills 


Mane-Katz, who earlier this year 
showed at the Marie ‘Sterner Galleries 
in New York, is, until Oct. 31, exhibit- 
ing his richly colored canvases of Jew- 
ish subjects at the Francis Taylor Gal- 
leries in Beverly Hills, California. Mil- 
lier of the Los Angeles Times liked par- 
ticularly the “especially fine” color in 
The Violet Cloak and Peasant Girl. 


The mural, which was reproduced in 
the May 15, 1939, Art Dicest, has been 
beautifully installed in a Gothic Hall 
in Fogg Museum. It hangs high above 
a series of Spanish Romanesque reliefs. 

‘Instead of giving a realistic descrip- 
tion of an air-raid,” Professor Rowland 
pointed out, “the artist has endeavored 
to imply the chaos and shock of disas- 
ter in psychological terms. These hide- 
ous and fragmentary abstractions of the 
human and animal form . . . are Picas 
so’s creations, his imagining of a neW 
anatomy calculated by its pitiless cart 
cature of human beauty to suggest the 
mental and physical disintegration and 
terror of people dying under bombs.” 


Fire Show Due in New York . 

The 107 paintings and drawings of 
“The Fire Blitz, London, 1940,” which 
from July 18 to August 11 drew 100,00 
visitors at the National Gallery @ 
Washington, will be seen at the Mu& 
seum of the City of New York from 
Nov. 11 to Dec. 7. Selected by Director 
Clark of London’s National Gallery, Sif 
Walter W. Russel, keeper of the Royal 
Academy and J. B. Manson, former cue 
rator of the Tate Gallery, the exhibits 
have, since leaving Washington, beet 
traveling a circuit of Canadian mu 
seums. 
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Art by Negroes 


THE new note this season is a sudden 








©part-} emphasis on the art of the U. S. Negro. 
ourish Already several important Negro exhi- 
dising} pitions have been scheduled, and the 
of the} first to be presented, assembled by Mc- 
10n off Millen, Inc., New York decorators, opens 
e Me} Oct. 16 and continues in the McMillen 
it andj Building through Nov. 7. 
fixed, In addition to canvases by contempo- 
rary Negroes, the McMillen show pre- 
Henry sents the pure African background of 
nting-] Negro art—primitive sculpture— 
+ Me} through examples from the famous 
d cok} Frank Crowninshield Collection. From 
s. The} this section is the Seated King, a Pa- 
Is St houin piece from the Gabon country, 
idwig, | reproduced on the Dicest’s cover. Like 
lls ta] the best of the primitive exhibits, it is 
1e the} marked by an austere nobility, by a 
n ple-} flawless, native sense of design and by 
+ 18th} anatomic distortion that helped the 
asters. | work express the religious purposes of 
ctions} jts creator. 
rough, The contemporary exhibits, imbued 
be the} with the verve and color, the strong pat- 
ide of} tern and unselfconscious naturalness 
ction.} that flavors such other of the Negro 
is are} arts as modern music and the dance, 
d Van} are by artists from many parts of the 
ithen-} country. Though some have exhibited 
direc-| before and have sold to the wealthier 
or, Ti} members of their race, most are part- 
a Rey-| time painters who earn their living as 
4 janitors, elevator operators and domes- 
, tics. 
as are Typical of the innate sensitivity of 
cover-} these canvases are Ernest Crichlow’s 
‘istian | Young Mother, a Madonna-like concep- 
tion reproduced below; Romare Bear- 
den’s strong, rhythmically designed Wo- 
man Picking Cotton and The Visitat'on; 
gainst | Norman Lewis’ Frenchly modern por- 
Fran-| trait, Louie; William Johnson’s John 
wn of | Brown and Booker T. Washington, both 
, mes- | . Strong in color with the depicted figures 
Thi. | -Teduced to pattern elements of abstract 
vhere,| simplicity. 
ica is In completely different vein are Eld- 
. Pro- [Please turn to page 23] 
ee Young Mother: ERNEST CRICHLOW 
; been 
- Hall 








above 
eliefs. 
Scrip- 
wland 
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Returning: RICHARD TAYLOR 


Boston Museum to Apply Time- Test 


ALways a problem, often a headache 
is the acquisition of contemporary art 
by museums. Lack of historical perspec- 
tive and the absence of Time’s acid test 
make the task of judging the art of 
today a ‘perilous one. Recognizing: that 
there is about all contemporary pur- 
chases an element of the experimental, 
such museums as the Louvre in Paris 
put these acquisitions to the time-test 
in “aging” plants such as the Luxem- 
bourg. 

Following in this path, the Boston 
Museum has founded a Provisional Ac- 
quisitions Gallery in which all new 
purchases will be hung. The display will 
be fluid in that artists may exchange 
for purchased works, later examples of 
higher standard, thus “providing means 
to raise the standard of the works which 
represent them in the museum.” 

The accessions hung in the Provision- 
al Acquisitions Gallery will, W. G. Con- 
stable, Boston’s curator of painting ex- 
plains, “be just as much possessions of 


Ex-Impressionist Now Realist 


Geography, or something in the air, 
wrought an extreme transformation in 
the art of Frederick Thompson when, 
in 1939, he moved from New York City 
to Pittsfield, Mass. Whereas in New 
York he had been an Impressionist, he 
is in Pittsfield an uncompromising re- 
alist, as careful of textural accuracy 
as Harnett or the 17th century Dutch 
still life painters. 

Thompson’s new style is displayed in 
the 30 canvases which hang until Oct. 
31 in the Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, 
in the artist’s first one-man museum 
show. Mostly still lifes, they are marked 
by meticulous technique, highly fin- 
ished surfaces and minutely rendered 
detail. Old Books and Indian Corn are 
characteristic examples. 


Yonkers Artists Exhibit 


The Yonkers (N. Y.) Art Association 
is holding its annual autumn exhibition 
at the Hudson River Museum, Yonkers, 
from Oct. 15 to Nov. 30. Watercolors, 
pastels, drawings, lithographs, wood cuts 
and linoleum prints by Association 
members are included. The show was 
juried by the Association’s art commit. 
tee. 





the museum as any other object ac- 
quired by the museum; but they will 
be regarded as on a somewhat different 
footing, in that they will include frank- 
ly experimental works, will represent 
the work of young or less known art- 
ists, and be selected to represent a wide 
range of contemporary ideas and activi- 
ty in painting.” 

This wide range is attested by three 
of the exhibitions now in the new gal- 
lery; Joseph De Martini’s garishly 
lighted, bruskly realistic oil, Billiards 
at Julian’s;-Paul Sample’s evocative, 
deftly brushed watercolor, Real Wealth, 
a New England country scene with 
pigs and a school house; and Richard 
Taylor’s superbly comic watercolor 
drawing, Returning, in which two gro- 
tesque figures help a gloriously inebri- 
ated friend negotiate a difficult passage. 

The museum reports, further, that 
the Boston Institute of Modern Art 
plans “close collaboration” with the 
Provisional Acquisitions Gallery. 


Liturgical Arts Competition 


In a move that will help bring fresh 
new talent into the field of religious 
sculpture, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference has commissioned the 
Liturgical Arts Society of New York 
to conduct a competition for a monu- 
mental figure of Christ. The statue, 
which is to be bronze, 15 feet high and 
set on a 10-foot pedestal, will be placed 
in front of the Conference’s headquar- 
ters building in Washington. 

Sculptors wishing to compete must 
submit photographs of completed work, 
plus two letters of recommendation to 
the Liturgical Arts Society (see “Com- 
petitions” column, page 23). From these 
submissions the Society will select those 
eligible to enter the competition. Clos- 
ing date is Nov. 7. 


Englewood Gallery Opens 


The Englewood Art Gallery, Engle- 
wood, N. J., has opened under the di- 
rection of two artists, Florence C. and 
Germain G. Glidden. The gallery will 
sponsor bi-weekly exhibitions by local 
and metropolitan artists and, as added 
attractions, will present art demonstra- 
tions and lectures. Exhibitors will be 
invited. 


ll 
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This Unpredictable World: JoEP NICOLAS 


Nicolas Shows Own Decorative Techniques 


“I AM A WORKER,” Joep Nicolas, the 
Dutch artist who through Nov. 1 is ex- 
hibiting at the Orrefors Galleries in 
New York, contends. “I like workshops 
where I can use a great variety of ma- 
terials to create art that will come into 
contact with people.” In his native Hol- 
land, which he left late in 1939 when 
Hitler’s ominous rumblings heightened 
to outright invasion, Nicolas designed 
and executed glass windows that a vast 
public saw in the University of Utrecht’s 
Gothic Hall. In this country his stained 
glass church windows have reached a 
wide audience; and on the last Christ- 
mas cover of Fortune, one of his stained 
glass designs circulated to thousands. 
Eleven of the show’s exhibits are in 
this medium. 

Impelled by a desire to combine the 
time-defying qualities of glass with “the 
expressive arabesque of modern tech- 
nique,” Nicolas, in his workshop, de- 
vised and patented a new glass mural 
technique, exemplified by such exhibits 
as Abundance and Elegy. Here figures 
are blocked in with areas of powdery 


tones, defined in free sweeping line and 
brought to life by the lustrous glow of 
their glass background. The artist works 
with great facility, but it is a facility, 
says Aldous Huxley, who knew Nicolas’ 
production in Europe, that is combined 
with solidity. 

The restless energy that sets Nicolas 
to experimenting with the materials of 
an industrial age has produced another 
new medium, “synresite painting,” a 
technique involving a synthetic lacquer 
base, working with dry color, brushing 
out the lights and then fixing with a 
synthetic, transparent resin that, when 
hardened, produces a panel impervious 
to the deteriorating forces of time. This 
Unpredictable World, reproduced abeve, 
is an example. 

In addition, there are a set of terra 
cotta Stations of the Cross in bas re- 
lief and 11 oils and temperas, the latter 
modern and quickly brushed. Rhythmic 
line gives movement to such figure-in- 
landscape exhibits as Concert Champe- 
tre and incisiveness to such portraits as 
Mrs. Aldous Huzley. 


Souchon Takes Louisiana Prize 


THIS YEAR the annual Louisiana State 
Art Exhibition drew 236 entries from 
artists throughout the State. Three out- 
of-State jurors—Lamar Dodd of Geor- 
gia, Richard Foster Howard of Texas 
and Kar] Wolfe of Mississippi—selected 
91 paintings, sculptures, prints and craft 
objects for the show. Of the 75 exhib- 
itors admitted to the annual, all but 27 
reside in New Orleans, where the show 
remains on view through October at the 
Isaac Delgado Museum. 

The same three jurors awarded the 
prizes, selecting Marion Souchon’s To 
the Day Nursery (at right) for the $120 
oil purchase prize, and naming Stuart 
R. Purser’s Birthday Party honorable 
mention winner in oil. In sculpture, Tom 
K. Simms took the $120 purchase prize 
with his Louisiana Cane Cutter, while 
Rai Murray’s Stone Figure captured 
honorable mention. 
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The $50 watercolor-pastel prize -went 
to Davis Herron for his Tale of Two 
Cities, and the honorable mention to 
Kelly Fearing for Graveyard. Edith 
Hirsch took the $15 graphic arts pur- 
chase prize with her Girod Street Grave- 
yard, followed by John McCrady, who 
took honorable mention with his Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot. From among the 
craft exhibitors, Mildred Hiller took 
top $15 honors with her Large Bowl, 
and Betty C. Jones, the mention, with 
her Mammy and Baby Skunks. 

All winners, with the exception of 
Stuart Purser and Kelly Fearing, are 
from New Orleans. 

Aftér closing at the Delgado Museum, 
the Louisiana Annual moves to the Old 
State Capitol in Baton Rouge, where it 
will be seen during November, and then 
to the Louisiana State Exhibit Building 
in Shreveport for a December showing. 


Art of the Georges 


IN another dramatically conceived ex. 
hibition, Leslie Cheek, Jr., director of 
the Baltimore Museum, has contrived 


an elaborate display which, besides sur-— 


veying the Georgian period in England, 
sketches in commercial and colonial ex- 
pansion that made possible its lavish 
support of the arts. Prints, paintings, 
original costumes, models and photo- 
graphic enlargements cover the life of 
the time and contemporary architecture, 
painting, gardening, decoration and the 
graphic arts. In the field of architec- 
ture, the show outlines the tremendous 
impact of the Georgian house. on U. §S. 
domestic design. 

The paintings on view have come 
from the Baltimore Museum’s own col- 
lection and from those of other institu- 
tions and private collectors. Among the 
latter are a Richard Wilson landscape 
from the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton, and two works never before shown 
in this country: Lawrence’s Lady Suf- 
field and Raeburn’s William Sixth of 
Lothian. The latter two were brought 
to America by the late Lord Lothian 
and left at the British Embassy because 
of the hazards of war shipment. The ex- 
hibition continues through Nov. 16. 


Sculpture From Brazil 


THERE’S a Pan-American overtone to 
the sculpture exhibition which the Cor- 
coran Gallery in Washington is now 
sponsoring. Comprising 18 sculptures by 
Maria Martins, wife of the Brazilian 
Ambassador to the United States, the 
show continues through Nov. 3. 

Madame Martins, who studied at the 
Academies des Beaux Arts in her native 
Rio de Janeiro and in Paris, works in 
bronze, plaster, terra cotta, but is par- 
ticularly adept at carving the rich Bra- 
zilian woods, imbuia (as in her Seated 
Woman) and jacaranda (as in Samba, 
sleek and rhythmic). These she reduces 
to fluid, sturdy forms, enhancing her 
design with the grain of the wood and 
its texture through alternate cutting 
and polishing of surface. 

Stylized naturalism, handled with in- 
dividuality, marks the plaster and 
bronze figures as exemplified in Yara 
and Salome, two nudes. 


To the Day Nursery: MARion SOUCHON 
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For & By Children 


OcrosBer, besides bringing the nation’s 
children into schools is, in three in- 
stances at least, bringing them into art 
} galleries. 

In New York the Whitney Museum is 
showing, until Oct. 29, a large group 
of works by local school children from 
10 to 15 years of age, all of whom at- 
tend the Saturday classes conducted by 
Augustus Peck at the Little Red School 
House in Bleecker Street. All are “gifted 
above the average” and are selected by 
Instructor Peck on the basis of aptitude 
tests. “In this exhibition,” wrote Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell in the Times, “the 
youngsters acquit themselves very well, 
all of the work showing ability and in 
some instances ability of marked de- 
gree. Strong color is prevalent; color 
that is often spread over large flat 
areas. The children, it becomes evident 
at once, have been encouraged to use 
their own eyes. .. . Many of the points 
of approach are highly imaginative.” 

In the galleries of Macy’s New York 
store, Mervin Jules and Chet La More 
are showing, tnrough Oct. 18, 30 silk 
screen prints designed primarily for 
children. In these prints they have, 
wrote Victor D’Amico, the Modern Mu- 
seum’s educational director, “captured 
the magnificent fantasy of childhood 
and the child’s love for vigorous design 
and color. They have succeeded in 
blending the subject matter and whim- 
sey of the child’s world with the con- 
summate skill of the mature. artist.” 
Carl Zigrosser, print curator of the 
Pennsylvania Museum, pointed out that 
“in the present exhibition Mervin Jules 
and Chet La More make a fresh con- 
tribution to another kind of art, pic- 
tures for children. They are talented 
and mature artists, and their prints are 
amusing and delightful, not with the 
naivete of a child, but with the wit and 
sense of style, for example, of Prokofi- 
eff’s Children’s Symphony.” 

After its close at Macy’s, the show 
will tour the country, visiting, among 
other institutions, the Balitmore Mu- 
seum and the Carlen Galleries in Phila- 
delphia. 

The third exhibition with children as 
its theme is on view through the month 
at the Crocker Art Gallery in Sacra- 
mento, California, where paintings, 
drawings, prints and sculptures by art- 
ists covering a period of five centuries 
are shown under the title, “The Artist 
and The Child.” The show drew heavily 
on Crocker’s old master collection and 
also from dealers and collectors, with 
a special section devoted to exhibits by 
contemporary artists. Sacramento art- 
ists are numerously represented. 


Records Ancient Peru 


Eloquent of the culture of ancient 
Peru are the 286 watercolor drawings 
by Constantino Malinovsky on view at 

_the Riverside Museum in New York 

# Until Nov. 9. Devoted exclusively to pre- 
| Colombian objects, they are, reported 

} Edward Alden Jewell in the Times, 
“beautifully done. Besides faithfully 

Tepresenting the ancient Peruvian ob- 
s themselves, these drawings achieve 

} &reat subtlety of texture in their own 
Tight. Mr. Malinovsky has here pro- 
duced a record similar to that of the 
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Dream of the Good Life: MITCHELL SIPORIN 





Downtown Group Shows Summer Harvest 


“FALL-1941” brings out new work by 
the younger and older artists at the 
Downtown Gallery, where a display of 
summer products may be viewed during 
October. Highly keyed color and flat 
surfaces seem to be the main charac- 
teristics of this group. Especially is this 
evident in the work of Nils Spencer, Ed- 
mund Lewandowski and Charles Sheel- 
ler’s new number of a window view of 
snow hills and descending skiers. 

More luminous and brilliant are Rain- 
ey Bennett’s Turbulent Farm Scene, 
the composition of humans, beer and 
angel-babies called Dream of Good Life 
by Mitchell Siporin and the intriguing 


It Runs in Families 


In ‘an unusual exhibition, the Art Al- 
lance of Philadelphia proves that talent, 
unlike lightning, strikes many times in 
the same place. Proof is in the 10 fami- 
ies (three members or more) whose 
work is on view through Nov. 2 in the 
galleries of the Alliance. 

The familities: duBois—Guy Pene, Wil- 
liam, Yvonne and Raoul; Piccirilli—At- 
tilio, Furio and Horatio; Zorach—Wil- 
liam, Marguerite and Dahlov; Wyeth— 
N. C., Andrew, Henriette, Carolyn, and 
in-laws Peter Hurd and John McCoy; 
Soyer—Raphael, Moses and Isaac; Mar- 
tino—Antonio, Giovanni and Edmund; 
Pinto—Angelo, Biagio, Salvatore, Dom- 
inic and Joseph; Anderson—Peter, Wal- 
ter and J. McConnell; Curtis—E. deFor- 
est, James, and in-laws Emily Swift 
and Charlotte Ross; and finally, Talbot 
—Frances, Mrs. Arnold G. and William. 


Los Angeles’ One-Picture Show 


The Los Angeles Museum, by special 
arrangement with the Frank Perls Gal- 
lery, is showing, until Oct. 29, Eugene 
Berman’s latest work, a large decora- 
tive mural, Time and the Monuments, 
painted for a Portland, Ore., home. In 
the artist’s singularly personal neo-ro- 
mantic vein, the mural is hauntingly 
provocative in mood. Strange, incon- 
gruously assembled architectural ele- 
ments and the illusion of tremendous 
space heighten the effect. 


Guglielmi street scene with three wo- 
men under a glass called The Pelvic 
Beatitudes, Bklyn. 

Most disappointing, perhaps, is Ber- 
nard Karfiol’s boldly patterned South 
American Girl, which lacks somehow 
the subtlety and refinement of pigment 
that distinguishes Karfiol’s work. Peter 
Blume departs from his meticulous 
manner of painting and contributes a 
heavily painted yet nebulous Weather 
Vane. Katherine Schmidt has a femi- 
nine set-up of a straw hat and dangling 
ribbons. Other artists included are 
Kuniyoshi, Stuart Davis, Julian Levi, 
Jack Levine and William Steig. 


Ad Art in Chicago 

Temporarily side-stepping her policy 
of exhibiting only the progressive mod- 
ern fine artists, Katharine Kuh is, dur- 
ing October, showing the sleekly func- 
tion advertising art of nine important 
commercial designers. Advertisements, 
magazine covers, folders and typograpic 
layouts—all art forms with an extreme- 
ly wide audience—make up the exhibi- 
tion. 

Of the nine exhibitors, five are Euro- 
peans now working in the U. S.; and 
of the four native designers, one, Mon- 
tana-born E. McKnight Kauffer, is 
linked more intimately with the com- 
mercial design of England than with 
that of America. Other Americans are 
Frank Barr, Lester Beall, and Paul 
Rand; the Europeans: Herbert Bayer, 
Gyorgy Kepes, Herbert Matter, Laszlo 
Moholy-Nagy and Ladislav Sutnar. 


Chait Gallery to Move 


The Ralph M. Chait Gallery, specialist 
in Chinese art, is moving in December 
into a new building at 24 East 58th 
Street, New York. There, Mr. Chait an- 
nounces, he will broaden his field and 
deal in all types of fine art and will 
sponsor a series of exhibitions. Until 
the date of moving, the gallery is hold- 
ing a special stock-reduction sale of 
items from its comprehensive Chinese 
collection. 
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Collecting His Thoughts: ERSKINE NICOL 





Presenting Anew the Story Telling Picture 


FoR THOSE who have a fondness for 
pictures that say something, who de- 
mand the best in craftsmanship, there 
is the exhibition “The Story Telling 
Picture” at the John Levy Galleries, 
New York, until Oct. 25. People have 
always had a story to tell in paint from 
the caves to the present day American 
scene of lynchings and mob violence, 
bargain shops and country auctions. But 
the show at the Levy Galleries hits 
something of a peak with the story- 
telling picture. Here are the examples 
that once graced 19th century walls and 
made people marvel at their natural- 
ness, made people drink in with relish 
their romantic backgrounds. 

These pictures were painted for en- 
joyment, Norman Hirsch] says in the 
catalogue, and were not intended to be 
provocative. ‘'To give each of these art- 
ists his due, he was an accomplished 


Picks Pictures for Decorators 


Helen Boswell, author of the DicEst’s 
“Fifty-Seventh Street in Review” col- 
umn, personally selected and hung an 
exhibition of contemporary American 
art at the American Institute of Deco- 
rators, 57th and Madison, New York. 
The exhibition, on view until Oct. 25, 
was arranged in conjunction with an 
address Miss Boswell gave to members 
of the A. I. D. on using American pic- 
tures in the home. Juliana Force, di- 
rector of the Whitney Museum, will be 
the next speaker. 

The show consists of paintings from 
the back rooms of galleries, artists’ stu- 
dios and exhibited pictures this critic 
“couldn’t quite forget.” Besides a price 
limit of $100 to $300, the selections 
were made with these requirements— 
a decorative quality, artistic merit, a 
certain flair and color that might be 
picked up as an accent in a room. 


Albright’s Special Art Week Show 


The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is sponsoring a special Art Week 
exhibition (Nov. 17-26) open to artists 
of counties adjacent to Buffalo. 
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draughtsman; he had a genuine appre- 
ciation for the human elements about 
him, treating them at times with broad 
humor, with satire on occasion, or with 
a deal of sentiment, but always con- 
cerned with a clear eye for detail.” 
Outside of cavaliers, peasants, the at- 
tic poet and organ grinder, the story 
here seems to be confined to boudoirs 
with Oriental atmosphere. The one fea- 
ture of the show is Géréme’s Harem 
Bath, creating much comment among 
the critics and visitors. “This one will 
shock you,” warns Emily Genauer of 
the New York World-Telegram. ‘Those 
20 or more languorous naked females 
posed in various attitudes in a Turkish 
bath suggest nothing so much as a 
feelthy French postcard.” Miss Genauer 
adds that this picture might strike a 
responsive chord, but that chord “won't 
have anything at all to do with art.” 


Some of Ancient Egypt 


After seeing the dark funereal faces 
of the women Josiah Ades paints, it is 
not surprising to learn that the artist 
was born in Egypt. For these pictures, 
being shown at the Bignou Galleries un- 
til Oct. 25, have something of an an- 
cient Egypt in them. The death-like 
blacks, the staring eyes, the decadent 
umbers and the method itself bring to 
mind the somber mystery of mummy 
portraits. Ades paints large faces and 
figures. When he paints a woman he 
paints a lot of woman. His color takes 
on a higher tone and he seems to be 
more lucid in the prone compositions 
of bed-fast women and in the simple 
little boat pictures. This is the first 
New York exhibition by Ades, former 
lawyer and now a serious painter. 


Butler Names Annual Jurors 


The Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, 
Ohio; has expanded its growing New 
Year annual to include, besides Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, all 
artists of Virignia. The oils and water- 
colors will be judged by John S. Curry, 
Eliot O’Hara and Thomas C. Colt, Jr. 


50 Years a Critic 


A HALF CENTURY AGO when Royal Cor- 
tissoz made his first rounds of the gal- 
leries as critic for the New York Tri- 
bune, the city’s art center, like that of 
the city itself, was near Union Square. 
Cortissoz followed the art section’s and 
the city’s northward move, and in his 
50th anniversary review for the Herald 
Tribune, he recounted some of the im- 
pressions formed during the years. 

“Nowhere is the difference between 
then and now more striking than in the 
mere volume of art displayed to the 
public,” Cortissoz wrote, pointing out 
that exhibitions have “multiplied prodi- 
giously.” : 

The Academy, then located at 23rd 
Street, was the stronghold of a “lofty 
standard of craftsmanship” ... “But 
the ruling regime, high-minded though 
it was, had small sympathy with the 
newer influences in the air, particular- 
ly those brought back by rising men of 
talent after experiences in Paris and 
Munich.” 

Then came dissension. A group broke 
away in 1877, formed the Society of 
American Artists (including La Farge, 
Inness and Homer Martin), but from 
them another group, called Ten Ameri- 
can Painters, in turn seceded. By 1906 
Society and Academy had merged again. 
Company during this period was “im- 
pressive,” with Winslow Homer, George 
Inness, Ryder, Thayer, Chase and Du- 
veneck, and at their head, La Farge, 
whose Ascension in the New York 
church of the same name, “stands forth 
as the greatest American painting of 
the last 50 years, a monumental work 
in the grand style, of deep spiritual 
import and gloriously beautiful.” 

Public taste in those early years ran 
to such works as Jules Breton’s Their 
First Communion which brought around 
$45,000 at auction. But collectors like 
William H. Vanderbilt, who switched 
from Gérémes, Meissoniers and Boldi- 
nis to the men of Barbizon, and who 
exhibited their collections, helped mold 
a new taste. They were assisted by the 
Chicago and Pan-American Exposition 
exhibitions; by shows sponsored by the 
Century, Union League, Salmagundi, 
Lotos and Grolier clubs; by the early 

[Please turn to page 23] 
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Carved in Old France 


From the medieval church of Notre 
Dame de Montermoyen at Bourges, 
France, two 12th century capitals have 
found their way to Worcester, Mass., 
where they have been installed in the 
Worcester Museum’s central Court, near 
the portal of a Romanesque Chapter 
Hall originally from the Abbey of Le 
Bas Nueil. 

One of the two companion capitals 
now in Worcester, presents, the Mu- 
seum reports, ‘‘a tensely balanced com- 
position of the ferocious beasts and hu- 
man figures which strongly appealed to 
the decorative sense of early 12th cen- 
tury sculptors. On each side facing the 
corners are the bodies of two winged 
monsters with interlacing tails, a pair 
of which meet at each corner in a single 
head.” This motif of two monsters with 
a single head, like so many other Ro- 
manesque motifs, “is probably, as Emile 
Male has suggested, of ancient Meso- 
potamian origin transmitted to the West 
through its use as decoration on rich 
Islamic textiles.” 

The second capital is an elegantly 
carved work in which three rows of 
palmettes, “decidedly archaic in treat- 
ment,” constitute a beautifully inte- 
grated relief pattern. : 

Both capitals came from the famous 
George Grey Barnard Collection. 


Columbia Plans Exhibits 


Ancient Roman architecture that an- 
ticipated modern functional design by 
2,000 years is the theme in the first of 
seven monthly exhibitions to be held in 
the Avery Architectural Library at Co- 
lumbia University, New York. On view 
through Oct. 24, this show traces the 
rise of “revolutionary design” from the 
days of the Roman Empire to the end 
of the 19th century. Included are illus- 
trations of the work of outstanding 
architects who broke with the Baroque 
and Renaissance traditions and pio- 
neered in the extensive use of glass and 
wrought iron in geometric patterns. 

Construction for civilian defense in 
nations at war, the development of Lat- 
in-American architecture, trends in the 
design of commercial buildings, and con- 
tributions to American architectural 
styles will be treated in later editions 
of the 1941-42 series of Avery Library 
exhibitions. 


Carnegie Hall Artists Name Officers 


The Artists of Carnegie Hall, New 
York, have appointed Miss Mildred Pew 
director; Mrs. Jerome Myers, president; 
Fred S. Boyko, vice president; Mrs. Ger- 
trude P. Robinson, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Victoria Dyke, secretary. The organiza- 
tion, which conducts a gallery in Car- 
hegie Hall, opened its season Oct. 8, 
the 100th anniversary of the Philhar- 
monic Society, which also occupies Car- 
hegie Hall. 


Inter-American Bureau Formed 


Under the directorship of Alvaro A. 
Araujo, the Inter-American Bureau of 
Information has been formed in Monte- 
Video, Uruguay, to supply information, 
Photographs, books, clippings or re- 
Search material relating to art, letters, 
Philosophy and other fields of activity 
in Uruguay. 
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Road to Friendship: ANDREW WYETH 


Andrew Wyeth Repeats Critical Success 


ANDREW WYETH’s fate as an artist 
has apparently been decided. After his 
auspicious debut and the phenomenal 
success following, Wyeth had a test to 
face. Was he a flash-in-the-pan success 
or did the boy really have something? 
His present show at the Macbeth Gal- 
leries and the reviews of the critics an- 
swer that. Wyeth has something. 

More individualism, subtleties and 
freedom of expression have crept into 
these sometimes moody, but always 
breezy Maine coastal scenes with their 
shaggy shorelines, unexpected houses 
looming up here and there and even 
crustaceans and mussels. All of which 
gives “evidence of tremendous progress,” 
according to Melville Upton of the New 
York Sun. “Of course, Wyeth has had 


Allied’s Jurors Announced 


The Allied Artists of America, whose 
28th annual exhibition will be held at 
the Fine Arts Building in New York 
from Nov. 1 to the 15th, has named as 
painting jurors Frederick K. Detwiller 
(chairman), Hobart Nichols, Alphaeus 
P. Cole, Leopold Seyffert, Emile Grup- 
pe, Kenneth How, Cathal B. O’Toole, A. 
J. Bogdanove, Walter Farndon, Ernest 
Townsend, Charles Aiken and Gordon 
Grant; and as sculpture jurors, Ulric 
H. Ellerhusen, Jeno Juszko and Cor- 
nelia Van A. Chapin. Awards will be 
made by Walter Farndon (chairman), 
Keith Shaw Williams, Albert Smith and 
Herbert Stoops (paintings), and Jeno 
Juszko and C. Van A.Chapin (sculpture). 


Silvermine Artists Elect 


The Silvermine Guild of Artists, an 
active group of Connecticut painters 
and sculptors, have elected Revington 
Arthur president for 1942. Norman Ma- 
son is vice-president, Gail Symon, chair- 
man of the exhibition committee, and 
Richard Daggy, Douglas Gorsline and 
A. Drexler Jacobson, managers. 


To Judge Missouri Annual 


Ward Lockwood, Edward Millman and 
Horst W. Janson will judge the first 
Missouri annual. 


all the tricks of the trade down pat 
from the first, but now one can detect 
an awareness of more subtle moods and 
a glowing depth of color not found in 
his early things.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Journal- 
American, finds that “this young artist 
is going ahead in the right direction. 
. . . He is beginning to reveal that he 
has something worth while to say, as 
well as a spirited, vigorous idiom of flu- 
ent painting.” Said Royal Cortissoz of 
the Herald Tribune: ‘With appreciation 
of the personal quality expressed in 
these studies comes quickly a sense of 
his technical aptitude. He has breadth 
and, at the same time, he has a certain 
lightness of touch. His watercolors are 
deftly handled and they are pleasing.” 


Chicago Features Bellows Canvas 


Picture of the month during October 
at the Art Institute of Chicago is George 
Bellows’ distinguished, simply titled can- 
vas, My Mother. It is, the Institute 
states, “an excellent example of George 
Bellows’ sympathetic and vigorous por- 
traiture, his dynamic composition and 
his low-keyed color harmonies.” 


“HONEST AMERICAN" 
PAINTINGS 


Shooting on the Hackensack 


Meadows by Ranney-Mount 


Harry Shaw Newman 


%eOLD PRINT SHOP 


159 LEXINGTON AVE. at 30th ST. 
AShlend 4-3950 Est.1898 





Left: Pair of rare Bristol opaque glass candlesticks. Center: Rare 


Jacobite “Amen” wine glass. Right: Pair early straight sided decanters 








Steuben Displays Rare Collection of English and Irish Glass 


STEUBEN, one of the nation’s foremost 
contemporary glass firms, has added to 
its New York gallery a beautifully de- 
signed room which, filled with a display 
of antique English and Irish glass, con- 
stitutes an admirable adjunct to the 
firm’s modern glass exhibition. It also 
sketches in, with museum-quality ex- 
amples, the 17th and 18th century back- 
ground in which much of today’s glass 
making has its roots. 

Selected in England by Cecil Davis 
who, according to Charles Messer Stow 
of the Sun, “knows as much about this 
kind of glass as any man alive,” the 
pieces now on view are refugees from 
the hazards of London bombings and 
are here for safekeeping and sale. 

“Never has a better lot of glass of 
these periods been brought here,” re- 
ported the Sun’s noted antique expert. 
“The consignment falls into two major 
classifications: first, the blown drinking 


Two Museums Buy Webers 


In addition to the Brooklyn Museum’s 
purchase of Max Weber’s Music (re- 
ported in the April 1, Art DicEsT), two 
other institutions have recently acquired 
canvases by the modernist from the As- 
sociated American Artists Galleries in 
New York. The newly opened Santa 
Barbara Museum added Winter Twi- 
light, reproduced in the June, 1941, Dr- 
GEST, to its permanent collection, while 
the Wichita Museum purchased his Ref- 
ugees through its Murdock Fund. 






18 57th 


east 


BRUMMER 


gallery of modern art 


street e 


SELECTED PAINTINGS BY FRENCH AND AMERICAN ARTISTS 


* also outstanding framed original drawings, gouaches 
and watercolors at the unusual price of $15 to $35. 


55 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH ST. 


glasses, from the 17th century well into 
the 18th; second, the cut glass of Eng- 
land and Ireland from the latter part 
of the 18th century well into the 19th. 

“The drinking glasses, with their en- 
graved Jacobite or other devices, their 
cotton twist, baluster or air twist stems, 
their many varieties of feet and their 
other characteristics, are a study by 
themselves. The cut glass, the most 
beautiful glass ever made, makes up 
the greater part of this collection and 
has a wide attraction for American col- 
lectors.” 

The exhibition is replete with rare 
items, among them the pair of Bristol 
opaque glass candlesticks, reproduced 
above at the left. Dated around 1760, 
they are exquisitely decorated in color 
by Michael Edkins. Pictured in the cen- 
ter is an extremely rare Jacobite 
“Amen” wine glass, engraved with three 
verses of the Jacobite National Anthem, 


Detroit Buys a Portinari 


The Detroit Institute of Arts has 
added Candido Portinari’s Cattle to its 
permanent collection, the purchase hav- 
ing been made by the Detroit Art 
Founders Society with proceeds from 
the Laura Murphy Fund. The acquisi- 
tion is particularly fitting, for the Insti- 
tute’s director, Dr. W. R. Valentiner, 
was the first to invite the Brazilian art- 
ist’s work to this country, and it was 
the Detroit Institute that sponsored the 
first large U. S. show of Portinari’s art. 


new york city 
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NEW YORK 





and with the inscription, “To His Roy- 
al Highness the Duke and the Increase 
of the Royal Familie.” It is English, 
circa 1749. The two decanters at the 
right are Irish, about 1770, straight 
sided and decorated with flat cutting. 

An especially rare Irish specimen is 
a two-piece fruit bowl, beautifully cut, 
dated about 1780 and one of five or six 
known examples. Among the tapersticks 
is a rare pair with corkscrew opaque- 
twist stems, notable for their “fine qual- 
ity and mint condition,” and a pair of 
two-light Irish candelabra. 

What especially took the eye of the 
Sun’s Mr. Stow was “a table set with a 
full complement of Irish glass, including 
a dozen plates, a set of four candle- 
sticks, drinking glasses, salts and all 
the utensils necessary for dining.” It 
was, Stow concluded, “a sight I had 
never seen before and one that made 
a deep impression.” 


Tibetan Brochure 


Jacques Marchais, important New 
York collector and dealer in Tibetan 
art, has published a handsomely illus- 
trated brochure in which are reproduced 
a host of statuettes, jugs, ritual vessels, 
a prayer wheel and the ritual imple- 
ments used by the late Panchan Lama 
in the religious ceremonies performed 
in China to “exorcise the Japanese out 
of Chinese territory.” 

These items, which are on view in the 
Marchais Gallery, cover a wide range 
of styles and dates. Their uses and out- 
standing characteristics are explained, 
together with the legends that have 
grown up around them. In total effect, 
the brochure provides a _ fascinating 
glimpse into the religious lives and cos- 
tumes of one of the world’s most tradi- 
tion-bound peoples. 


Gallery Reports 125 Sales 


Since its opening late last month, the 
special $15-to-$35 watercolor room of 
the new Gallery of Modern Art in New 
York has made 125 sales. Results of the 
gallery’s feature opening exhibition were 


so successful that it has been extended | 


to Nov. 1. 
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: New Gallery to Open 


THE latest gallery to be added to the 
® crowded roster of New York’s 57th 
§ Street is the Norte Gallery, which opens 
Oct. 20 under the directorship of Mar- 
jon Cordes. The Norte is not just an- 
other gallery, however. Closely associ- 
ated with Norte, a prominent Spanish 
magazine published in New York and 
' circulated throughout South America, 
the new gallery will be devoted exclu- 
‘sively to Latin American art. Its pol- 
icy will thus be a most timely one. 
The Norte’s objectives are twofold: 
“First, in order to further the recog- 
nition of the tradition and to exploit 
the potential of Latin American cul- 
ture we intend to exhibit Latin Amer- 
ican painters exclusively. Stepping aside 
from fanfare and publicity extant on 
the subject, which we believe has vul- 
garized and distorted its real values, 
we intend to go deeply into all phases 
of this cultural tradition in order to 
expose its genuine significance. 
“Secondly, our attempt will be to fa- 
cilitate and establish a living relation- 
ship between the art and artists of both 
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ish, } Syracuse Celebrates Anniversary 
the The Syracuse Museum, which for the 
ight past nine years has given tremendous 
B.S impetus to ceramic art, is this month 
: 2 opening its 10th anniversary show with 
cut, its most ambitious program yet, a “Con- 
= temporary Ceramic Exhibition of the 
icks Western Hemisphere.” The exhibition, 
1ue- § which opens Oct. 19, is sponsored joint- 
ual- ly by the museum and the International 
r of} Business Machines Corporation. 

In honor of the show and the back- 
the} ground of building up performed by the 
“a museum, Rolland B. Marvin, Mayor of 
‘ie Syracuse, has issued a municipal proc- 
aD lamation. The exhibition will be re- 
” Tt viewed in the Nov. 1 Dicesrt. 

a Artists Turn to Xmas Trade 
Following the lead of An American 
Group, which has long published repro- 
ductions of work by American artists 
in the form of Christmas greeting cards, 
New the Associated American Artists has an- 
otal nounced a series of 12 cards bearing re- 
tlus- productions of etchings and lithographs 
aan by members of the Associated’s print 
sels, group. Prices range from 10 to 25 cents. 
aple- The offerings, which are now on view 
ame in the gallery's New York headquar- 
“al ters, will not be offered through stores. 
» out 
| AMERICAN FOLK ART 
ange 
out THE FRED Jj. JOHNSTON COLLECTION 
ing OF PAINTINGS, WOOD ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 
ffect, 
ating Oct. 13- Nov. 1 
| COSs- 
radi. § SCHNEIDER - GABRIEL GALLERIES 
w=ee 7] EAST 57th STREET, N. Y. CITY oom 

CONTEMPORARY 
, the 
 f LIAR T S 38 w. 57th st, N.Y. 
‘a Paintings by Oct. 20 - Nov. 8 
were 
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Thomas Jefferson: RUDULPH EVANS 


Wins Jefferson Job 


Or THE 100 sculptors who competed 
in the first phase of the Jefferson Me- 
morial Commission’s competition for a 
monumental statue of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, six were named eligible for the 
second phase and paid to prepare mod- 
els from which final choice was to have 
been made. All six submissions were 
deemed inadequate, however, and from 
their number, three were chosen to try 
again. Of these three finalists, Rudulph 
Evans of New York was named winner. 
His model for the $35,000 commission 
is reproduced above. 

“Jefferson is represented,” Stuart G. 
Gibboney, chairman of the Commission, 
stated, “in the period of his Presidency, 
at approximately 60 years of age, when 
still in the full vigor of his fine though 
slender physique. The Commission, 
which was unanimous in its selection, 
feels that the sculptor, in this ideal por- 
trait, has well embodied both the char- 
acter and likeness of the subject, and 
the monumental treatment requisite for 
its position in the Jefferson Memorial.” 
A long, fur-trimmed coat, such as Jef- 
ferson wears in the only full-length por- 
trait painted in his lifetime, the one by 
Sully at West Point, adds to the sculp- 
tural volume of the figure. 

Born in Washington of Virginian an- 
cestry, Evans studied in the U. S., Rome 
and in Paris, where his The Golden 
Hour is represented in the Luxembourg. 
He is represented also in the Metropoli- 
tan and other American museums and 
is nationally known for such ideal por- 
trait figures as his Robert E. Lee in the 
Capitol at Richmond, Virginia. 

Plans call for the completion of the 
figure in time for the Memorial’s unveil- 
ing on the bicentennial of Jefferson’s 
birth, April 13, 1943. 


Santa Barbara Draws 30,000 Visitors 

The Santa Barbara Museum drew an 
attendance of 30,000 during the sum- 
mer months, a figure almost equal to 
the town’s total population. 





National Art Week 


“A worK of American art for every 
American home,” is the slogan for the 
second National Art Week, to be held 
this year from Nov. 17 to the 23rd. By 
Presidential invitation, Thomas J. Wat- 
son, head of the International Business 
Machines Corporation, will serve as Na- 
tional Chairman, a job filled last year 
by Francis Henry Taylor of the Metro- 
politan Museum. (This Art Week is not 


_ to be confused with the decade old Art 


Week sponsored annually by the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League.) 

President Roosevelt has also stipu- 
lated that the WPA Art Projects 
throughout the nation put their entire 
facilities at the disposal of Art Week. 

In New York City a special Council 
has been set up, with Paul Manship as 
chairman, and, representing the WPA, 
Audrey McMahon, who will serve as ad- 
ministrative vice-chairman of the Coun- 
cil. All art organizations in the city 
with a membership above 50 will be 
granted a voting membership in the 
Council. 

New York artists may submit five 
oils, gouaches, watercolors, pastels, 
prints, drawings, photographs, sculpture 
or craft objects to the Midtown Art 
Center, 157 E. 67th Street. Deliveries 
must be made in person or by a repre- 
sentative. Closing date for artists whose 
last names begin with A, B, or C is 
Oct. 17; those beginning with D, E, or 
F, Oct. 18, and so on through the 25th. 
Dealers or representatives may submit 
groups of work on the 18th or the 25th. 

Metropolitan artists may secure en- 
trance blanks from their own art or- 
ganizations, WPA art centers, from the 
Metropolitan, Modern, Whitney, Brook- 
ly and City of New York museums or 
from the New York Public Library. All 
work must be for sale. A commission of 
10% is charged for sales, 8% going to 
defray costs of the Week, 1% going to 
the U.S.O. and the remaining 1% to the 
Citizens Committee for the Army and 
Navy. 





ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 

AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 

DESIRE VALUATION 
write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N.Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: E. P. O’REILLY, W. H. O’REILLY, 
E. P. O’REILLY, JR. 





WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 


Exhibition of 
Goffaches and Terra Cottas 


by 
OSSIP ZADKINE 


Until Octc>der 25 


19 EAST 64th STREET 
New York City 








SCULPTURE 
by 
THOMAS T. K. 


FRELINGHUYSEN 


Until October 31 


JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 


24 EAST 64th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





NEW PAINTINGS 
by 
Leading American Artists | 
GALLERY 


FIFTEEN 3: west 57's. 


WATERCOLORS 
SCULPTURE 


OCTOBER 20 THROUGH NOVEMBER 1! 





460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 
PAINTINGS 


ROSE KUPER 


OCTOBER 13 OCTOBER 25 


PAINTINGS BY ABRAHAM 


GINSBURG 


October 13 through 25 


ESTELLE NEWMAN GALLERY 
66 W.55 Street e Open Tues. Eves. 7:30-10 


EXHIBITION 


MIDTOWN 


IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICANS 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) WN. Y. 













THE SEASON this year opened prema- 
turely, unexpectedly and with a bang. 
I hardly had time to get my hat and 
gloves off when shows started popping 
open right and left, East and West. Now 
that I have caught my breath and 
looked around a bit it seems that not 
many more things can happen on Fifty- 
Seventh Street. But more things will 
happen. New York is about to witness 
the biggest and busiest art season since 


Influences: CATHAL O”TOOLE 


the Indians drove that hard bargain 
with a string of heads. 

Besides half ci Europe being over 
here, American artists and would-be 
American artists are keeping the caul- 
dron bubbling. New galleries are spring- 
ing up, exhibition schedules promise an 
exhausting winter, the street is ac- 
cented with elegant Parisiennes, every- 
one still likes to talk about art and 
business is good. For the first time in 
ten years dealers actually admit selling 
pictures. For the first time since the 
depression had us in its iron grip, things 
are beginning to look encouraging. 
Brought about by the horror of war, 
it gives us even more to think about, 
even more will to save what is left, to 
enlarge upon what is rightfully ours. 

America is the cultural center of the 
world—and New York the heart. Fifty- 
Seventh Street is my beat. Throughout 
the season now unfolding its massive 
wings I shall do my sincere best to re- 
port proceedings. Stick with me! 


Milch Gallery Group 


A few new names and an interesting 
assortment of new paintings may be 
found in the group show on view at the 
Milch Galleries, New York, through Oct. 
25. Cathal O’Toole, young prizewinner 
of considerable talent who won the at- 
tention of the art world a few years 
back, proves his ability again in the 
ambitious painting Inflwences, a self 
portrait surrounded by an array of old 
and modern masters—Rembrandt, El 
Greco, Cézanne and Picasso. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW - 


By HELEN BoswELL 











Ferdinand Warren (there’s always 





enthusiasm for the subject in his pie) 








tures) paints a slashing conception of 
The Mall, Central Park, with luminoug” 












darkness surrounding a yellow globe of” 
light and the figure of an orchestra” 
leader hypnotizing the crowd. There ig” 


es 












a winsome lass with pig-tails by Jerry) 


Farnsworth, a sparkling landscape of 


hills and meadows by Edward Bruce, ™ 


another eerie Hobson Pittman interior, 
a gaily colored vegetable set-up by 
Lucille Blanch and a pleasantly lighted 
Springtime scene End of Street by 


Francis Speight. The exhibition as a 


whole, in the eyes of Royal Cortissoz of 
the Herald Tribune, “recalls one of the 
bulwarks of tradition, honest crafts- 
manship.” 


At Ringside With Sisti 


The vigor that is Tony Sisti’s enters 
the Babcock Galleries and proceeds to 
hand each visitor a wallop with all the 
atmosphere of the ringside. It is really 
a knockdown and drag out affair since 
Sisti doesn’t believe in having his box- 
ers just fight a nice gymnasium bout. 
He has them floored, being revived or 
else carried from the arena of action. 
There is always plenty of action. 

Contrasting with these studies of the 
victor vanquished in the roped arena are 
a flower subject and the rather settled 
portrait of Joe McCarthy, manager of 
the New York Yankees. Most of the 
work was done from notes made at the 
ringside, Sisti having been a profession- 
al boxer up until a few years ago. 


Carvings by Amino 

A sculptor of spirit is Leo Amino, 
who is exhibiting wood carvings at the 
Clay Club during October. It is difficult 
enough to carve grained wood into a 
definite form, but to imbue it with emo- 
tion calls for applause for Amino. This 
sculptor combines abstract forms with 
symbolism and is concerned with such 
moods as Despair, Lassitude and Re- 
morse. He is a prolific worker, the ma- 
jority of the 41 pieces having been 
turned out in the past year. But this 


Torso in Concave No. 1: LEO AMINO 
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The Bondage of Life: F. HAUCKE 


ce great creative output does not detract 
‘0 F from the deeper inner meaning behind 
the these simply composed figures. It seems 
illy the more Amino works the better he is. 
nce | There is contrast, as evidenced by the 
se angular genre pieces like Lynching and 
out. rhythmic Voluptee. Correlative concave 
_OF § and convex surfaces come into play, 
on. ¥ the surfaces being divided by calligraph- 
ic ridges. Summed up, it’s an attractive 
the show. 
ia Dream Pictures of Haucke 
of The strange paintings of Frederick 


the | Haucke, ex-professor of abnormal psy- 
the —| chology who traded science for art, are 
ion. | exposed to full view at the Perls Gal- 
leries during October. Haucke, born 33 
years ago in Kimberley, South Africa, 
taught for a while at Yale University, 
ino, § and then on March 29, 1931, at mid- 
the — night, he decided to paint. He didn’t 
cult § Know a thing about painting, but that 
o a § didn’t stop him. He retired to the back- 
mo- § Woods of Staten Island and after ten 
This § years of entirely untutored but contin- 
vith § uous work, Haucke developed into an 
uch accomplished painter. Content in his 
Re- § country retreat he paints dream pic- 
ma- 7 tures of lower life forms in an artistic 
een manner. 
this Haucke did not leave his abnormal 
psychology days completely behind him. 
sino § There is plenty of libido floating through 
these web-like creations of flora, fish 
and innards. This painter with his fan- 
tastic turn of mind entwines flower 
forms with distorted humans, and some- 
times a flesh and blood feeling of arter- 
ies and kidneys creep into these swirl- 
ing designs. Occasional eyes stare out 
in the most unexpected places. 

“Sex and psychology are not the maj- 
or concert here, and art is,” remarked 
Emily Genauer in the World-Telegram. 
“And Haucke’s pictures come within the 
latter classification because of their dy- 
namic and well-integrated composition, 
the keenness of their draughtsmanship 
and the vigor of his color.” 


Modern lowa Primitive 

An Iowa primitive, Pearl Laskoski, 
brings her naive canvases to the Argent 
Galleries, where her homey scenes of 
Tural life may be viewed until Oct. 25. 
Like Ruth Chaney, Mrs. Laskoski is cap- 
tivated by childhood remembrances. 
She paints only what she remembers 
out of the past—Thanksgiving dinners, 


October 15, 1941 





igest 


Ladies’ Aid Meetings, dances and her 
mother dressed up in her best Amer- 
ican Beauty silk and matching ostrich 
feathers. 

The farmyard painting that won the 
approval of the public at the Iowa State 
Fair and lost the vote of the art jury 
is here, as well as several more of her 
tightly drawn genre scenes. Of late this 
self-taught artist has been swinging her 
brush with more freedom, as in the 
Baptism and Fear, the latter showing a 
skinny white horse galloping into the 
blue with a vengeful slash of yellow 
streaking down from the clouds. At 
fourteen, we are told, this painter was 
an organist in the country church, but 
her main interest, even at that early 
date, was art. But no one seemed to 
know much about painting, except one 
woman “who painted pictures, but sud- 
denly moved away to Louisiana.” De- 
spite all handicaps, Mrs. Laskoski has 
been expressing herself—unstintingly. 


Urban Inspired 


Elisabeth Lapinére is primarily in- 
terested in city streets, judging from 
her first New York show at the Geor- 
gette Passedoit Gallery (through Oct. 
25). This Russian-born painter has col- 
orful views of roof tops, windows and 
streets from Bordeaux to downtown 
New York. She visits places, looks out 
of her window and gets her inspiration 
from these characteristic views. The 
pick of the show, however, is not a 
street scene. It is her striking self-por- 
trait in studio surroundings, capably 
executed and intensely portrayed. The 
artist has assimilated Cézanne to full 


Self-Portrait: ELISABETH LAPINERE 


advantage, but also has in her work a 
personal approach as well as youthful 
directness. 


Frelinghuysen’s Animals 


Animal sculpture in highly polished 
brass by Thomas Frelinghuysen is the 
October event at the James St. L. 
O’Toole Galleries. Frelinghuysen oper- 
ates a large gentleman’s farm in north- 
ern New Jersey and is considerably in- 
terested in prize stock, his favorite sub- 
ject. He sees such beauty in bulls, awk- 
ward young colts and virile boars that 
he recreates them in brass of the high- 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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Watercolor Drawings 


by 
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William Blake | 


For Bunyan’s “Pilgrim's Progress,” 
From the collection of the 
Marquess of Crewe. 


October 22 to November 8 


14 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 





EXHIBITION 


Every Painting a Landscape 
by 


EILSHEMIUS 


Until October 25 


KLEEMANN 


GALLERIES 
38 East 57th St. e New York 


FIVE-MAN SHOW 


ANNA CONZANI B. STEIN 
ROCKWELLSCHAEFER ELIASG.STICKNEY 
NIKOL SCHATTENSTEIN 


Until October 28th 
VENDOME ART GALLERIES 
23 W. 56 St., N. Y.C. 
FREDERICK HAUCKE 


PAINTINGS UNTIL OCTOBER 31 


PERLS GALLERIES, inc. 


32 East 58th Street, New York 















PAINTINGS BY 


JAN ROELANTS 


October 13 - 25 


WUPUPTEAL fost si er. mr. 


106 E. 57 ST., N. Y.C. 
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CO IES SSE ESTE Tae 


Government Winners 


THE GOVERNMENT’S Section of Fine 
Arts has just named the winners of 
three competitions: (1) for cafeteria 
murals in the Social Security Building; 
(2) sculpture decorations for the new 
War Department Building, and (3) a 
wood relief for the Manchester, Geor- 
gia, Post Office. 

Louis Bouche, William C. Palmer and 
Carlos Lopez, judges of the Social Se- 
curity competition, unanimously recom- 
mended the designs submitted, in col- 
laboration, by Gertrude Goodrich and 
Jerome Snyder, both of New York. 
Their designs, the jurors reported, were 
felt “to be full of invention with a real 
contemporary American feeling.” The 
winners, explaining that they “wanted 
to give gay, colorful representations of 
various sections of the country,” de- 
signed four scenes, devoting the north, 
south, east and west walls to activities 
typical of those sections of America. 
Color is bright and the handling light 
and humorous. Runners-up in order 
were Fred and Dorothy Farr (who will 
decorate the building’s recreation room), 
Jenne and Ethel Magafan (who will 
decorate the board room), Ryah Ludins 
and George Cox (who will receive other 
Section of Fine Arts assignments). 

Earl N. Thorp of Danbury, Conn., 
won out over Salvatore Ferruggia and 
Leo Steppat in the second phase of the 
competition for sculpture to flank the 
War Department Building’s 23rd Street 
entrance. Jurors Carl Milles, Edgar Mil- 
ler, William Zorach and the architects 
William D. Foster and Gilbert S. Under- 
wood unanimously recommended Thorp’s 
models “because in addition to showing 
sculptural competence, they were con- 
sidered the best solution for the archi- 
tecture.” Thorp’s sculptures ‘employ 
classic symbolism, representing by a 
nude male figure, War, and a classically 
draped female figure, Peace. The two 
figures are conceived on a heroic scale 
to fill great blocks of stone 20 feet 
long by six feet deep by 13 feet high.” 
- The Manchester, Georgia, Post Of- 
fice relief, carved in mahogany by Er- 
win Springweiler of New York City, de- 
picts a hunter with two bird dogs 
pointing quail. This subject, rendered 
in a style compounded of stylization and 
naturalism, is particularly appropriate 
in view of Georgia’s national promi- 
nence in the breeding and training of 
bird dogs. Springweiler first modeled 
his relief in plastiline, translated it to 
wood by machine cutting, then finished 
it by hand, rasping the surface and, 
for protection, lacquering the entire 
piece. 


Eating at the Metropolitan 


The Metropolitan Museum has for 
years provided New Yorkers with men- 
tal fare of international repute, but be- 
ginning Oct. 16 this venerable custodian 
of culture will cater also to corporal 
wants of visitors. On ‘that date it opens 
a new restaurant, beautifully decorated 
and equipped with a large, modern 
kitchen and staffed by culinary experts. 
Recorded music will be played inter- 
mittently during luncheon and after- 
noon tea, from 11 A.M. to 4:45 P.M. 

The Metropolitan’s newly opened Ju- 
nior Museum has its own restaurant. 
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The Toss: FLETCHER MARTIN 


Meet Mr. Martin 


FLETCHER MARTIN is introducing him- 
self to Kansas City, where he will work 
as head of the Art Institute’s depart- 
ment of painting and drawing, through 
an exhibition of 21 oils and 41 watercol- 
ors, drawings and prints, now on view 
at the Nelson-Atkins Gallery in that 
city. Besides such widely known exam- 
ples as his Juliet, loaned by the Metro- 
politan Museum, and Trouble in Frisco, 
from the Modern Museum collection, the 
show includes works just completed, no- 
tably a new portrait of his wife, de- 
scribed by Director Paul Gardner as 
revealing a “more varied and a much 
more sensitive palette” than the artist 
has used to date. Another new note is 
struck in his bullfight scene, The Toss, 
reproduced above. In defining the ele- 
ments of its swift, spinning circular 
movement, Martin has laid great stress 
on design, evolving an almost semi-ab- 
stract pattern. 

The critic of the Kansas City Star, 
after stating that the Martin show was 
“one of the liveliest in many a season,” 
reported that “the peculiarly stimulat- 
ing effect of Martin’s work . . . comes 
from the vitality of the man himself, 
from the breadth of his interests, the 
sureness of his perception and, above 
all, the inclusiveness of his human sym- 
pathies. Martin approaches virtually 
everything he does with a sort of tol- 
erant understanding, devoid of senti- 
mentality and yet frankly affectionate, 
that cuts neatly between the total lack 
of emotional conviction characteristic 
of so much modern art and the hysteri- 
cal outpourings of the school of social 
documentation ... 

“It is this generosity of spirit, this 
ability to sympathize while still retain- 
ing complete control of the subject, that 
distinguishes the best of the Martin 
product.” 


Edward Miner, Art Director, Dies 


Edward Miner, since 1919, art direc- 
tor of The Daily News, New York, died 
Oct. 10 in a long Island hospital. A 
member of the Salmagundi: Club and 
the National Arts Club, Miner also 
was nationally known as a painter of 
horses, 


Zerbe Interprets U.S 


Kari ZERBE, forceful colorist 
combines modern thoughts with an a 
cient painting method, is showing 
of his compositions at the Buchholz 
lery, New York, until Oct. 25. Backer 
by extensive study and work abroat 
Zerbe, now a naturalized citizen, bri 
a new flavor to American painting. 
so many of our newly acquired artis 
who have joined up with the U. S., h 


offers a new and impelling talent toy ~ 


the procession of foreign-born artists ¥ 
now creating on different shores. 

Southern towns like Charleston are 
seen with different eyes when Zerbe 
forms his impression of their quaint 
old churches in brilliant blues and reds, 
Among the most forceful still lifes are 
Composition with Cow Head and the 
still lifes with an old kerosene lamp, in! 
which Zerbe really dares with color, 
working in shifting values of bottle 
green, brick red and his characteristi¢ 
dazzling blues. A weird intensity is 
caught in the masked Harlequin with 
Folded Arms, while Girl in Striped 
Dress reveals a mirrored clarity of tone 
and the quiet seriousness of an able 
craftsman working at his best. 

Many of the paintings on view are 
encaustic creations, one of the oldest 
techniques in painting, once used for 
Fayum mummy portraits. It consists 
of ground pigment added to a mixt 
of beeswax, resins and drying oils, ap= 
plied to the panel white hot. With this 
seldom used method Zerbe has obtained 
effects from the thinnest glaze to the 
thickest impasto. 


Frenchmen in Columbus 


The charm and elegance of 18th cen-7 
tury France is recreated in the October 
exhibition at the Columbus Gallery of 
Fine Arts, where canvases by Watteau,) 
Boucher, Lancret, Pater, Chardin, Nat.) 
tier, Drouais and Fragonard are on 
view, all of them loans from Wilden- 
stein and Co. and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. i 

The characteristics of the period) 
though they precipitated a revolution, 
were marked by a specific discipline. “It 
was,” the gallery’s Bulletin explains, 
“neither the rigid discipline of a mi 
tary society nor the economic law 6 
commercial order. It was implicit, 
though, in the exact shape of a violin, 
the logic of a phrase, and in the palette 
of Chardin. An exquisite and decorative 
balance was perhaps its working prin- 
ciple. Adjustments as delicate as these 
are not sympathetic to the heroic stat- 
ure of greatness, and the French of 
the 18th century produced no crea) 
tive giants. Its specialty of charm ang 
elegance, however, has never beél 
equaled.” 


Bache Collection Reopens 


The Bache Collection in New Yo 
City is again open to the public afte 
having been closed for the summer. 2 
in previous years the Collection will 
open Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thurs 
days from 11 to 12:30 and from 2 to 
Saturday hours are from 1 to 4. 

Admission to the Collection is by card 
which may be obtained free of charge 
by calling the curator, Mrs. Mary Du 
gett Benson, at REgent 7 0620. 
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is of early circular salt cellars with air- Set of 6 early wine glasses, the ogee bowls finely engraved with Rare Apsley Pellatt scent bottle with cameo of 
beaded knops. 244” high. flower and leaf; on opaque twist stems. 5!” high. George IV, from Falcon Glass Works. 414” high. 
p Circa 1770 Pair $48.00 ENGLAND Circa 1760 Ser $120.00 ENGLAND Circa 1821 $75.00 
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THE ADDITION OF 
a Superb and Extensive Collection 
OF 
ENGLISH & IRISH 
ANTIQUE GLASS 


ual sweetmeat dish with notch-cut tulip , Very rare, early candlesticks on baluster stem 


ed bowl and knopped stem. 63%” high. assembled in England for Steuben with double tears, air-beaded knops. 74” high. 
ND Circa 1790 $95.00 ENGLAND Circa 1735 Pair $475.00 


BY 
CECIL DAVIS OF LONDON 


and now shown in the new 


ANTIQUE ROOM 


Steuben Glass opened negotiations this year 
with the British Antique Dealers Association 
for the assembling by Mr. Cecil Davis, of a 
great collection of rare English and Irish 17th 
and 18th century glass. The pieces shown, and 
other examples, are now on display. 


718 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


punch bowl on moulded pedestal base, Early, magnificently cut dessert plates with 

Hope family, commemorating the Battle Vandyke cut borders; of fine color. 844” 
of Waterloo. 74” high. diameter. 

iD Circa 1815 $125.00 IRELAND CircA 1780 SET OF 12, $800.00 
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)tatly boat-shaped fruit bow! with flat cut- An exceptionally rare pair of Armorial ship’s decanters, engraved Interesting flat cut urn and cover on square 
iM pillar moulded oval base. 914” by 5%”. with crest and motto, arms of Caulfield of Ireland. 10” high. base; of fine color. 1014” high. 
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DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 
ESTABLISHED 1803 


FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 


MOVING 


Great Reductions 
On Entire 


Collection of 


CHINESE ART 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 


COLOR SLIDES 


Museum-approved, Kodachrome reproduc- 
tions photographed from original paintings 
of important contemporary artists. 


Color slides of important collections 
also available: 
Carnegie Corp. of N.Y.’s selection of 
works of 40 American Artists. 
enheim Collection 


Solomon R. Gu c 
(non-objective included) (175 Slides) 


Museum of Modern Art (53 Slides) 


Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art (135 Slides) 


fe Send for Catalog A 


AMERICAN LIBRARY OF COLOR SLIDES Inc 


274 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y 


Tschacbasov, Director A. Edward Zwerdling, Assoc. Dir 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 











Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


ASMUSSEN & SON 
Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 


410 East 32nd Street, W. Y. C. — CAledenia 5-1443 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Carmel, Calif. 


CARMEL ART ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 
EXHIBITIONS in the Association’s gal- 
lery. Open only to members (board judg- 
ing of 3 works & $5 fee admit to mem- 
bership). All media. Members represented 
in 10 shows annually, which are selected 
by jury from submissions. For data write 
Carmel Art Association, Carmel, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO SOCIETY OF ETCHERS’ 5bth 
MINIATURE PRINT EXHIBITION, Nov. 
1-30. Open to all members. Media: all 
metal plate media, no print to be more 
than 3 x 5 inches nor to be priced at more 
than $5. Last date for receiving prints: 
Oct. 20. For information write James 
Swann, 2343 Geneva Terrace, Apt. 311-E, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dallas, Texas 


DALLAS’ ist PRINT ANNUAL, Nov. 2-30, 
Dallas Museum. Open to all Texas print- 
makers. Jury. All print media eligible. $100 
purchase & other awards. Last date for 
return of cards: Oct. 25. Dates for re- 
ceiving entries: Oct. 16-26. For informa- 
tion write Mrs. John Morgan, Dallas Mu- 
seum of Art, Dallas, Texas. 


Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE’S ANNUAL MICH- 
IGAN ARTISTS’ ANNUAL, Nov. 14 to 
Dec. 14. Open to present and past Mich- 
igan residents. Media: oil, watercolor, pas- 
tel, drawing, prints & sculpture. No fees. 
Jury. Last date for return of entry cards 
& arrival of exhibits: Nov. 1. $1,500 in 
prizes. For cards & full information write 
Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
HONOLULU ASSOCIATION’S NON-JURY 
ANNUAL, Nov. 4-16, Honolulu Academy 
of Arts. Open to all Hawaii artists; all 
media; no jury. Fee: $2. No prizes. Last 
date for delivery of exhibits: Nov. 1. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES’ 25th SALON OF PICTO- 
RIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, Los Angeles 
County Museum, Jan. 1-31, 1942. Fee $1. 
Jury. All photographic media, including 
Kodachrome color slides. Open to all pho- 
tographers. Last date for receiving prints: 
Nov. 15. For blanks & additional data 
write Larry Lewin, Los Angeles County 
Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles. 


Madison, Wisc. 


8th ANNUAL WISCONSIN SALON, Nov. 5 
to Dec. 4, Wisconsin Union, Madison. Open 
to present or past residents (10 years) & 
those with 3 years of Wisconsin training. 
Media: oil, tempera, watercolor, graphic 
art, sculpture. Jury. Purchase prizes. Last 
date for returning entry cards: Oct. 28. 
For cards & full data write Patricia Ben- 
nit, Gallery Committee, Wisconsin Union, 
770 Langdon St., Madison. 


Mobile, Ala. 


ALABAMA WATERCOLOR SOCIETY’S 2nd 
ANNUAL, Nov. 1-30, Mobile Public Li- 
brary. Open only to members. Watercol- 
ors only, no frames. Prizes, jury not an- 
nounced. Cards to be returned by Oct. 
24; exhibits: Oct. 27. For information 
write Frank Applebee, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


New York, N. Y. 

ALLIED ARTISTS’ 28th ANNUAL, Nov. 1- 
15, Fine Arts Galleries, New York. Open 
to all American artists. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture & mural 
designs. Date for arrival of entries: Oct. 
27. For blanks and complete data ad- 
dress Harry E. Olsen, 321 East 44th St., 
New York City. 


ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN ARTISTS’ 50th 
ANNUAL, Fine Arts Galleries, Jan. 5-26. 
Open to Nat’l Association members. All 
media. Jury. Fee: $1 for in-town members. 
$1,500 in prizes. Last date for arrival of 
entries: Dec. 27. For information write 
Miss Josephine Droege, Argent Galleries, 
42 W. 57th St., New York City. 


VETERANS’ THIRD ANNUAL, Nov. 11-20, 
Fine Arts Building, N. Y. Open to war 
veterans of 1917-18. Media: painting, wa- 
tercolor, sculpture, prints. Fee: $3 (sculp- 
ture & paintings), $2 (prints) ; or $2 and $1 
for Veterans Society members. Jury. Last 


PALM BEACH OPEN 


DELAWARE ARTISTS’ 


AMERICAN 






date for return of cards: Nov. 1; of ex. 
hibits: Nov. 5. For blanks & data 


Victor O. Freeburg, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THIRD ANNUAL LITHOGRAPHY EXHI- 


BITION, Dec. 7-31 at Oklahoma WPA 

Center. Open to all American artists. Medi. 
um: black & white lithographs. Jury. No 
fee. Three purchase prizes. Entry cards 
must be returned by Nov. 10, exhibits re. 
ceived by Nov. 17. For cards & data write 
Nan Sheets, director, WPA Art Center, My. 
nicipal Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla 


Omaha, Nebr. 


ANNUAL SIX-STATES EXHIBITION, Noy, 


29 to Dec. 31, at Joslyn Memorial, Omaha. 
Open to Colorado, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Missouri & Kansas artists. Media: 
oil, sculpture (small), watercolor, prints, 
drawings & pottery. No fee. Jury. Winners 
receive one-man shows. Last date for ar. 
rival of cards and exhibits: Nov. 8. For 
cards and data write Mary P. McManus, 
Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Palm Beach, Fla. 


EXHIBITION, Jan. 
1 to April 1, Palm ‘Beach Biltmore Ho- 
tel. Galleries available for one-man shows; 
also group juried exhibitions. No prizes, 
but sales and portrait commission record 
good. For details write Alice Littig Siems, 
Box 24, Palm Beach, Fla. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ART ALLIANCE’S CRAFTS FOR CHRIST- 


MAS SHOW, Dec. 3-27, Art Alliance, Phil- 
adelphia. Media: all hand and machine 
made craft. Jury. No prizes. No fee. Sales 
exhibition. Entry blanks must be secured 
before Dec. 3. Write Philadelphia Art Al- 
liance, 251 S. 18th St., Philadelphia. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS MUSEUM'S ist MISSOURI AN- 


NUAL, Nov. 1-30. Open to all artists in or 
within 50 miles of Missouri borders. All 
media except crafts. Jury. $375 in prizes, 
Last date for return of entry cards & ex- 
hibits: Oct. 18. For cards and information 
write Office of Director, City Art Museum, 
Forest Park, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wilmington, Del. 


28th ANNUAL, at 
Delaware Art Center, Nov. 24 to Dec. 31. 
Open to Delaware artists, former Howard 
Pyle pupils & members of Wilmington So- 
ciety. Media: oil & sculpture. Jury. $250 in 
prizes. Last date for delivery of exhibits: 
Nov. 17. For full data write Wilmington 
Society of Fine Arts, Seen ore Cen- 
el. 


ter, Park Drive, Wilmington, 


Wolcottville, Ind. 


MONOTYPE SOCIETY’S 2nd 
ANNUAL TRAVELING SHOW. Mono- 
types only; open to all who pay $3 mem- 
bership fee. Minimum of 15 showings. Last 
date for receiving entry blanks and en- 
tries: Nov. 1. For blanks write Paul W. 
Ashby, Secretary, Wolcottville, Ind. 


Youngstown, 


BUTLER INSTITUTE’S 
SHOW, Jan. 1 to Feb. 1. Open to Ohio, 
Pa., Va., & W. Va. artists (former resi- 
dents eligible, too). Media: oil & water- 
color. Fee: $1. Jury. Prizes. Last date for 
arrival of cards & exhibits: Dec. 7. For 
ecards & data write Butler Art Institute, 
607 Union National Bank Building, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Ohio 
7th NEW YEAR 


New Hope Artists in Annual 


“Hell hath no fury like an artist 
scorned and fury rides in New Hope,” 
report officials of the Phillips Mill An- 
nual, on view through Oct. 31 in New 


Hope, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. Rea- 


son: of the 178 pictures submitted, the 
jury (Peter Cook, Paul Froelich, John 
Folinsbee, Elizabeth Freedley and Chas. 
Ward) rejected all but 64 works by 36 
artists. The show, they feel, “is the best 
ever.” 

Among newcomers are John Sharp, 4 
former dish-washer; Issachar Johnson, 
a self-taught native who transports his 
canvases by motorcycle, and Alden 
Wicks, in the annual for the first time. 
Among the more established exhibitors 
are Daniel Garber, M. Elizabeth Price, 
Harry Rosin, Charles Childs, Leon Karp, 
Walter E. Baum, Wanda Gag and Har- 
ry Leith-Ross. 
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About Dr. Dorner 


ALONG with the Eastern press, THE 
Art DIGEsT’s last issue reported the res- 
ignation of Dr. Alexander Dorner from 
his post as director of the Museum of 
the Rhode Island School of Design. And 
along with the Eastern press, THE ART 
Dicest has received a protest from Dr. 
Dorner’s lawyers alleging unjust impli- 
eations. The Dicest certainly meant 
none, and in justice to Dr. Dorner quotes 
herewith an excerpt from a letter writ- 
ten by Arthur E. Whittemore of the law 
firm of Nutter, McClennen & Fish, Bos- 
ton: 

“Dr. Dorner is a refugee in this coun- 
try from Hitlerism. Upon arrival he 
and his wife applied for American citi- 
zenship. He is an avowed and well- 
known anti-Nazi. He has spoken and 
written on the subject many times. His 
most recent writing is a book now be- 
ing published under Carnegie grant, 
which, while dealing with the field of 
art, stresses the imperative importance 
of defending the democratic ideal in all 
fields. He has no brother flying in the 
Luftwaffe. He did not suddenly resign. 
He has no thought of returning to Ger- 
many. If he did so his life would be in 
jeopardy. The failure to reappoint Dr. 
Dorner in no way concerned his former 
German citizenship. A prominent trus- 
tee, John Nicholas Brown, felt so strong- 
ly that Dr. Dorner should be reap- 
pointed that he resigned in protest. So 
also did William Brigham, member of 
the museum committee, and Carolyn 
MacDonald, head of the education de- 
partment. A statement from the trustees 
commended Dr. Dorner’s brilliant work 
with the museum and affirmed his loy- 
alty to American principles.” 


Genthe’s Theatrical Photos 


Arnold Genthe, who during his long 
and brilliant career has photographed 
leaders in almost every field of activi- 
ty, has selected 50 portraits of notable 
theater personalities for the retrospec- 
tive exhibition being accorded him at 
the Museum of the City of New York. 
The show, which runs through Nov. 25, 
includes actors, producers and design- 
els, some of them living, others repre- 
senting decades close to 1900. 

Born in Germany, Arnold Genthe took 
his Ph. D. degree in 1894 at the Uni- 
versity of Jena, coming shortly after- 
ward to America. He turned from his 
early desire. to become a painter and 
became, instead, a photographer, estab- 
lishing a reputation international in 
rank. His memoirs, containing wise com- 
ment on many of the illustrious figures 
who sat to his lens, were published in 
his book, “As I Remember.” 


50 Years a Critic 


(Continued from page 14] 


dealers, Durand-Ruel, Knoedler, Wil- 
liam Macbeth, Duveen, Montross, Milch 
and Wunderlich (now Kennedy & Co.). 
And after the Barbizon era came the 
Impressionists and the old masters of 
all schools. Here collectors like Henry 
Marquand, Pierpont Morgan and George 
A. Hearn figured on a grand scale, as- 
Sembling historical works and enrich- 
ing the Metropolitan with their gifts. 
From Marquand came ‘the loveliest 
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Vermeer in the world,” the Young Wo- 
man With a Water Jug and several 
Rembrandts including his Old Woman 
Cutting Her Nails. 

Cortissoz stressed the role of the 
grand-scale collector in building up 
America’s art reservoir, citing, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, Frick, 
Havemeyer, Winthrop, Bache, Mackay, 
Johnson, Mrs. Gardner, Taft, Libbey, 
Mellon, the Blisses, Phillips, Cochrane 
and Arkell—certainly an eloquently 
significant list. Many of these the ven- 
erable Cortissoz knew intimately, en- 
joying their friendship and sharing their 
joy in their collections. 

“In my mind’s eye,” Cortissoz con- 
cluded, “I can see Pierpont Morgan 
showing me his artistic possessions, then 
all assembled in his house at Prince’s 
Gate, his old masters, his Fragonards, 
and many other lovely objects. I have 
never forgotten the caressing manner 
in which he handled his miniatures. He 
loved them. You cannot be long in con- 
tact with great art without loving it. 
That is what I have seen made mani- 
fest in the period which I have rapidly 
traversed. There is today a greater love 
of art amongst Americans than there 
was in 1891. It is one of the prime 
lessons I have learned in my fifty years 
of art criticism.” 


Art by Negroes 


[Continued from page 11] 


zier Cortor’s exhibits in which Negro 
women are portrayed as proud, inde- 
pendent figures (as in The Sense of 
Loneliness); and Ellis Wilson’s amus- 
ing Harlem Can-Can. Charles Davis, 
Charles F. Haig, Ronald Joseph, Fred 
Hollingsworth, Charles Sebree, John 
Carlis, William Carter, Frank Neal and 
Joseph and Beauford Delaney are other 
painters in the show. 

The sculpture section features ex- 
amples by Selma Burke, now on a Ros- 
enwald scholarship; Joseph A. Kersey, 
who collects African sculpture, and Ger- 
trude Gayles, a Harlem housewife. 


Competitions 


CERAMIC POST OFFICE MURAL: Chicago 
Institute announces a $4,000 ceramic mu- 
ral competition for the Chicago Uptown 
Postal Station; open to all American ce- 
ramic artists. Closing date: Jan. 15, 1942. 
For blueprints and complete data write 
Meyric R. Rogers, The Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


MODERN MUSEUM’S CHILDREN’S 
PRINTS COMPETITION: Open to all art- 
ists, this competition is for silk screen 
prints of interest (in subject) to children. 
10 awards of $25 each. 20 best to be ex- 
hibited at Modern and then circuited. Must 
be priced $10 or less. For blanks and full 
details write Victor D’Amico, Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., New York 
City. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME COM- 
PETITION: More than $7,000 in cash 
prizes in architecture, landscape architec- 
ture, music, painting & sculpture. Prelim- 
inary regional competitions in San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, Chicago, Houston, Balti- 
more & New York; final competition in 
New York. Open to unmarried male U. S&S. 
citizens under 31. Closing date for paint- 
ers & sculptors: Jan. 1, 1942, others: Feb. 
1, 1942. For information and entry blanks 
write Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Seven full-tuition scholarships are 
now open at the Art Students League in 
New York for classes beginning Nov. 1. 
Applications and 10 examples of work 
must be submitted at League Oct. 11 or 
Oct. 13 


ARMY ART & PHOTOGRAPHY COMPETI- 
TION. Organized by the Hobby Guild & 
open to officers and personnel of the 
armed forces. Submit paintings, watercol- 
ors, sculptures, drawings or photos of 
Army, Navy or Marine life. $205 in prizes. 
Closing date Nov. 1. Write Hobby Guild 
of America, 34 W. 33rd St., New York City. 


LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY’S competi- 
tion for a statue of Christ to be erected 
in Washington. The Society will select 
competitors from those who submit photos 
of executed work and two recommenda- 
tions, before Nov. 7, to the Liturgical Arts 
Society, Inc., 300 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 





Chicago Institute Sells 40 Works 


Since last issue’s report of 25 sales 
from the Chicago Institute’s 20th water- 
color international, additional exhibits 
have found owners. At the close of the 
show, Oct. 5, its “sold” list contained 40 
works. 
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58 WEST 57TH STREET 


EXHIBITION 


Paintings by 
WILLIAM H. SINGER, Jr., 


N.A. 


The late 
WALTER GRIFFIN. N.A. 


The Holland Artist 
JACOB DOOYEWAARD 


Buffa Gallery 


NEW YORK 















Woman Praying: ROBERT AUSTIN 


THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 


Boston Sees Austin Engravings 


ROBERT SARGENT AUSTIN, described by 
critics as ‘‘the foremost engraver work- 
ing in England,” has during the past 
worked in many lands, recording with 
his uncommonly sensitive burin the 
sturdy natives of Italy, the Balearic Is- 
lands and the Dolomites. These figures 
—simply, nobly presented—abound in 
the exhibition (drawn from the Albert 
H. Wiggin Collection), which the Bos- 
ton Public Library is presenting through 
Oct. 30. 

The show reviews the noted English- 
man’s entire career, picking it up at an 
early stage when, in 1922, with his two 
etchings, Romance and Salus Infirmor- 
um, he won the Prix de Rome. The 
Roman journey and Austin’s subsequent 
travels throughout Italy produced a 
notable record, marked by such high- 
spots as Blind Beggar of Tivoli, in 
which his treatment of buildings sud- 
denly matured, and in Women in Church 
and Sisters of Assissi, in which he com- 
bined engraving with etching. These 
works, dated 1924, were climaxed by 
Woman Praying (reproduced above), a 
plate that, though restrained and al- 
most studied in treatment, is sensitive- 
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ly human, intense and colored in mood 
by soft pathos. 

Austin returned to England in 1925, 
joined the faculty of the Royal Col- 
lege of Art and, in his work sallied into 
drypoint (Boy and Calf). But the firm, 
true line of engraving soon captured his 
entire attention, and it is in this me- 
dium, which he came to command with 
such authority, that Austin established 
his reputation. Characterizing his work 
as “the result of keen observation and 
understanding of character combined 
with a fine grasp of craftsmanship,” 
the Library stated that Austin’s prints 
“evidence tenderness and clear percep- 
tion of truth, giving his work strong 
character and noble simplicity.” 


Show IBM's Latin Prints 


From 18 Latin American countries 
the American National Committee of 
Engraving selected 75 prints for the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion; they are, until Oct. 18, on view 
at the Grand Central Galleries in New 
York, an additional manifestation of 
IBM president Thomas J. Watson's be- 
lief that business and art can serve an 
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Ducks Fly Again 


JusT as the duck season opens, the 





Guy Mayer Gallery of New York lets . 
loose a swarm of Frank Benson ducks the S 
to flutter and rise about the walls of cently 
the gallery during October. This is the lery. 
first retrospective show of Benson’s fa- An 
mous etchings and drypoints in many a etchin 
year (68 items in all) and includes éonsti 
many outstanding prints from 1913 to tribut 
the present day. There are many trial whose 
proofs and rare states, always popular Weste 
with collectors, and 15 watercolors. As turnec 
the late Joe Penner would say, “Any- range 
body wanna buy a duck?” The Mayer quiet 
Gallery offers more than an ample op- the cc 
portunity to pick a selection from 1 The 
to 68. 0. a: 
Benson, sportsman and naturalist as ase: 
well as artist, is one of America’s best ase 
exponents of the dry point, even though join b 
he started out to become an etcher at partic 
the age of 53. The artist’s main forte ing di 
is strength of design with an economy Presse 
of line. He has captured ducks on wing, Art. 3 
pintails passing, grouse alighting and . 
wild geese resting—but usually ducks § Portla 
flying against the sky, into the West. The 
Latest watercolors of wild life show ounce 
Benson in a more loosely composed Im- thase 
pressionist light with more color than With 
he has been wont to employ in recent month 
years. Galler 
: : at Po! 
Whales in Old Print Shop lor 
In what might be termed “a whale §Mouli 
of a show,” New York’s Old Print Shop {man’s 
is presenting an exhibition of whaling nard’s 
prints drawn from the Shop’s collection, ¢ Lamp 
one of the largest in existence (through §De Cr 
October). Besides the prints, which de- §,. 
pict every phase of whale hunting and Silk S 
capturing, the show includes oil por- § Silk 
traits of famous whaling vessels. rapid 
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Works in this category, as the Print 
Shop points out, are quite rare, as con- 
temporary artists were never attracted 
to whaling vessels and whalemen as 
they were to more glamorous clippers. 
Among the prints on view are two, 
Sperm Whaling, No. 1—The Chase and 
Sperm Whaling, No. 2—The Capture, 
published in 1859 and described by 
Charles D. Childs as “our most authen= 
tic, and spirited whaling prints.” An 
other item, Whale Fishery, one of the® 
Fifty Best Currier & Ives series, wa 
taken from a painting by Ambrois 
Garneray which was praised by no les 
a whale authority than Herman Mé 
ville, author of the classic Moby Dic 












































































efficacious partnership in fostering bot 
mutual understanding and commercial} 
relationships among the nations of the 
world. 

“The show, taken as a whole,” wroté 
Edward Alden Jewell in the Times, * 
of very superior quality. Much of 
graphic work seems impregnated wit 
native flavor, even though, frequenti 
enough, the artists did some of thei 
studying abroad.” Countries representeé 
are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chil 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuade 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Me 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay. 
Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
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“Collectors” Buy 


Tue Collectors of American Art, a 
national organization that annually dis- 
tributes a painting, print or sculpture 
to its members, has just announced two 
purchases ear-marked for distribution 
this winter. One of them, W. H. Faulk- 
ner’s Bouquet, an oil, was acquired from 
the Soldier-Artist exhibition held re- 
cently at the Contemporary Arts Gal- 
lery. 

An entire edition of Hans Kleiber’s 
etching, Solitude, reproduced below, 
constituted the Collectors’ second dis- 
tribution purchase. A Wyoming artist 
whose name is associated widely with 
Western subjects, Kleiber has here 
turned his plate toward a mountain 
range and mirrored on it the infinite 
quiet of a wild, unpopulated section of 
the country. 

The organization is holding, on Oct. 
20, a special display of this year’s pur- 
chases and of other works under pur- 
thase consideration. Members who 
join before Dec. 1 (the fee is $5) can 
participate in the Collectors’ forthcom- 
ing drawing. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Collectors of American 
Art, 38 W. 57th St., New York City. 


Portland Museum Purchases 


The Portland (Ore.) Art Museum an- 
nounces in its October Bulletin pur- 
chase of Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s Woman 
With Accordion, which during this 
month is on view in the Downtown 
Gallery of New York. Print purchases 
at Portland include Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
color lithograph An Englishman at the 
Moulin Rouge, Rouault’s etchings Wo- 
man’s Profile and Catacombes, Bon- 
nard’s color lithograph Child With 
Lamp and another color lithograph by 
De Chirico. ~- 


Silk Screens in Washington 


Silk screen prints, which are making 
tapid headway as a fine arts medium, 
ate being featured in a special exhibi- 
tion at the U. S. National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. 
€. The show, which includes work by 
ie range of artists, runs through 

Si. 


Collectors’ Purchase. See Above. 
Solitude: HANS KLEIBER 











Prints by Jongkind 


THE etched work of Jongkind, one of 
the fore-runners of the great impres- 
sionistic period of painting, has been 
even more neglected than his paintings. 
Recognition as an important painter 
has come about slowly, while his freely 
handled etchings have missed the pub- 
lic eye to an even greater degree. The 
Allison Gallery, New York, has ar- 
ranged a showing of 20 Jongkind etch- 
ings, in the manner of a museum dis- 
play, to be viewed until Nov. 16. 

These etchings, printed by the artist 
in 1862, under the capable hand of Dela- 
tre, famous 19th century printmaker, 
are mostly views in and around the lit- 
tle harbor of Honfleur, which provided 
Jongkind such a wealth of material 
for his sketches and paintings. Wind- 
mills and country lanes, the movement 
of ships and masses of clouds, boats 
resting on quiet harbor waters were 
enough to keep Jongkind content for 
the rest of his life. There is a vi- 
brancy of light, usually coming from 
beyond, and a definite paint quality in 
these charming and easily conceived 
etchings. Also on view are a group of 
Jongkind’s airily brushed watercolors. 


Cartoonists in Mirth Show 


Leading their exhibition with an in- 
vitation to “come on and laugh,” the 
52 E. 19th Street Galleries in New York 
are showing, through Oct. 31, 47 car- 
toons from the drawing boards of 16 
artists whose business is humor. 

The show is well spiced with variety, 
ranging from the pure wacky to the sly, 
from exaggeration to subtle understate- 
ment, from sheer whimsey to biting sat- 
ire. The exhibitors, whose names com- 
prise an honor roll of America’s graph- 
ic humorists, are William Steig, Rob- 
ert Taylor, Garrett Price, Peter Arno, 
Jay Irving, P. Webb, Otto Soglow, Rich- 
ard Decker; Alan Dunn, Hoff, Charles 
Adams, George Price, Whitney Darrow, 
Jr., Rube Goldberg, Rea Irvin and Bar- 
bara Shermund. 


History of a City 


The Art Gallery of Toronto has just 
opened an exhibition which, through 
prints, engravings, paintings, maps, pho- 
tographs and diagrams, vividly pictures 
the growth of the city from 1792 when 
Toronto was founded as Fort York, a 
military and naval base, until today. 

Divided into epochs set apart by such 
innovations as the introduction of the 
railway, the street railway and finally 
the airplane, the exhibition recreates 
the city’s expansion, traces the changes 
in the population’s mode of living and 
dramatizes the architectural evolution 
of a frontier fort into a modern city. 


Graphic Art at N. Y. U. 


Founded in 1926 with the co-opera- 
tion of the American Institute of Graph- 
ic Arts, New York University’s division 
of graphic arts is offering a wide range 
of courses in typography, calligraphy, 
type, design, printing and layout. 


Mid-West Conference Scheduled 

The annual meeting of the Mid-West 
Museums Conference of the American 
Association of Museums will be held at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Oct. 17 and 18. Head- 
quarters will be in the Hotel Indiana. 


AMERICA’S 
LOUVRE 





Mrs. Richard Yates by Gilbert Stuart 


Get this handsomely presented set 
of reproductions of painting and 
sculpture from our great art treas- 
ury—The National Gallery of Art 
in Washington. Seventy subjects. 
Size 5% by 8 inches. Individual 
prints 114 cents each. Send one dol- 
lar for the set. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


44 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachausetts 


ETCHINGS & DRAWINGS BY 


JONGKIND 


Oct. 14—Nov. 15 


H. V. ALLISON & CO. 
32 East 57th Street, New York 


THE MINIATURE PRINT SOCIETY 


gives its members three signed 
proofs of outstanding miniatures 
yearly. No cost other than an- 
nual dues. Ask for further details. 


1270 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 





ANTI-HITLER CARTOONS 


WILLIAM GROPPER 


Oct. 19 - Nov. 1 
A.C.A. Colheny, 26W.880.,0.Y.C. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicesst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 














PARKE-BERNET 


















HOWARD MURRAY 


Montreal, Canada 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


Examples by Renoir, Greuze, 
Millet, De Hoogh, Metsu, De 
Keyser, Velasquez, Reynolds 
and other artists. 






ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 25c 


— Pablc Sale 


October 22, 23-2 p.m. 


FURNISHINGS Of 
Che Hangar 


REMOVED FROM THE CLUBHOUSE 
36 East 63 St. New York 


Sold by Order of The 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
























English period furniture and 
reproductions. Silver, prints, 
linens, rugs, porcelains. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 


Public Sale 
Oct. 24-25 at 2 p.m. 


EARLY AMERICAN « ENGLISH 


FURNITURE 


EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 
PEWTER SILVER 


From the Sheldon, Howe, Fish 
and other collections 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 
EXHIBITION FROM -OCT. 18 














Paintings Featured at Parke-Bernet 


PAINTINGS by a great variety of Amer- 
ican and European artists make this 
fortnight a notable one for collectors 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries in New 
York. On the 16th, as reported in the 
DicEst’s last issue, the Dalton and 
Douglas collections go under the ham- 
mer, and later, on the 23rd, canvases 
belonging to the estate of Margaretta 
C. Clark will be sold. Among these is 
Renoir’s Portrait of a Child in Blue, re- 
produced above, which was formerly in 
the Catholina Lambert Collection. Other 
French artists represented are Greuze, 
Millet, Diaz, Cazin, Harpignies, Daubig- 
ny, L’Hermitte and Géréme (View of 
Cairo). 

In the Dutch section are a small 
panel by Metsu; a 1680 interior, Lady 
Feeding a Parrot, by De Hoogh, and a 
pair of portraits by De Keyser, dated 


Auction Calendar 





Parke-Bernet Galler- 

paint- 
ings by French, British & Americans, including 
Corot, Ziem, Henner, Boudin, Daubigny, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Sully, Jonas Lie, Hassam, 
Knight, Blakelock & others. Now on exhibition. 

Oct. 18, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies; from several owners: English furniture, 
Georgian silver (including 2 important George 
III silver wine coolers), tapestries, rugs & deco- 
rations. Now on exhibition. 

Oct. 22 & 23, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from ‘‘The Hangar,” ex- 
clusive club now closed: English mahogany & 
leather club furniture, complete Reed & Barton 
table service; aeronautical prints; books; Ori- 
ental rugs; paintings, bronzes & decorations. 
On view from Oct. 18. 

Oct. 23, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Galler- 


Oct. 16, Thursday evening, 
ies; from Dalton & Douglas collections: 


Portrait of a Child in Blue: ReENom 


1635 and formerly in the Archduke Fer. 
dinand of Austria collection. English 
pictures include Reynolds’ Frances, 
Countess of Clermont, Lawrence's Sit 
Astley Paston Cooper, Bart, Wilson's 
John Kemble as a Youth (an actor, 
brother of Mrs. Siddons), Opie’s Por- 
trait of a Child in Scarlet Hood, a wa- 
tercolor by Turner of Lake Como and 
English watercolors by Birket Foster. 

Wyant’s No Man’s Land and Portrait 
of a Child by George de Forest Brush 
stand out in the American section. 

During the Oct. 22-23 sale the furni- 
ture and furnishings of a men’s club in 
Manhattan will be sold, and on the 24th 
and 25th, American and English furni 
ture will be offered, along with some 
important examples of early American 
glass and decorative paintings by Eu 
ropean and American artists. 


ies; from various collectors: paintings by Frenel, 
Dutch, English & American artists, including 
Renoir, Greuze, Diaz, Metsu, De Hoogh, Schrey 
er, Reynolds, Lawrence, Wilson, Brush & WF 
ant. On view from Oct. 18. 

Oct. 24 & 25, Friday & Saturday afternoons 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: from various owner® 
early American & English furniture; @ 
American glass; Staffordshire ware; silver, pe 
ter, rugs & paintings. On view from Oct, 18 


New Flint Institute Head 


Richard B. Freeman, formerly assis 
tant curator at the Cincinnati Museum, 
has been appointed director of the Flint 
Institute of Arts, Flint, Mich., succeeé 
ing L. Dirk Van Dyke, who resigned 
last May. Freeman, who was once reg 
istrar of the Fogg Museum, had als0 
been associated with the William Rock 
hill Nelson Gallery in Kansas City. 
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PAINTINGS , 
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MARGARETTA C. acho 
CLARK om 

Deceased, Late of Bernardsville, N. J. coun 
And Paintings Collected by histe 
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| BOOKS IN BRIEF 


_ Space, TIME AND ARCHITECTURE, by 
‘Sigfried Giedion. Cambridge: Harvard 
‘University Press; 601 pp.; profusely il- 
® lustrated; $5. 
‘= §6In a beautifully designed book, Mr. 
‘Giedion concentrates “on the growth of 
‘the new tradition in architecture, for the 

rpose of showing its interrelations 
with other human activities . . . con- 
struction, painting, city planning and 
science.” To be reviewed later. 

e 

A History oF SPANISH PAINTING, by 
Chandler Rathfon Post. (Parts 1 & 2 of 
Vol. 8). Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press; 774 pp.; 358 illustrations; 

5. 
Pin this two-book set, Professor Post 
completes his monumental study of Me- 
dieval Spanish painting. The eight vol- 
umes represent a masterful feat of 
‘scholarship, the results of which are 
‘presented in rich, easy flowering lan- 
‘guage, abundantly illustrated. On every 
count a significant contribution to art 


history. 
3 a 


_ ArT IN ANCIENT Mexico, by Gilbert 
Médioni and Marie-Thérése Pinto. New 
York: Oxford University Press;-26 pp. 
text; 259 reproductions; $10. 

An incisive panorama of the sculp- 
tural art of Pre-conquest Mexico, of- 
fered mainly through excellent photo- 
graphic reproductions of items in Diego 
Riviera’s collection—the most complete 








ee 


ENoR | i” existence. A brilliant view of a great 
creative epoch. 
= 
CREATIVE LITHOGRAPHY, by Grant Ar- 
nold. New York: Harper & Brothers; 
_Fer-§ 214 pp.; 25 illustrations; $3. 
iglish A nationally-known printmaker tells 
ices, = his readers how to make lithographs, 
S Sit} from preparing the stone to the final 
lson’s ¥ print. Description is clear and is geared 
actor, § to hands that have never before worked 
Por-} in the medium. 


a Wa- 





> and# §=ErcHinc PRINCIPLES AND METHODS, by 
ster. } Clifford Pyle. New York: Harper & 
rtraitt{ Brothers; 180 pp.; 77 illustrations; $3. 
Brush Step-by-step description of methods 
a. __§ and materials used in producing etch- 
furl} ings. A second section outlines such 
ae other processes as mezzotint, monotype, 
- £™ | arypoint and soft-ground etching. 

furni- » 

somé} Pau. BunyAN, by Esther Shephard, 
ericahy illustrated by Rockwell Kent. New 
y Et} York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.; 233 pp.; 

22 illustrations by Kent; $2.50. 
pelle The tale of the colossus of the timber 
cluding § COUntry retold with the help of simple, 
ae excellently scaled drawings by Rock- 
well Kent. 

>rnoons, e 

oweats| _ THE MISSIONS oF CALIFORNIA, by Will 
er, pew § Connell. New York: Hastings House; 





105 pp.; profusely illustrated; $2. 


The author, a well-known photogra- 
pher, has recorded the antique beauty 
of California’s famous Spanish and Mex- 
can styled missions. Important as Amer- 
cana or Californiana. 

e 

STUDIES IN THE ARTS AND ARCHITEC- 
TuRE. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
Sylvania Press; 113 pp.; $1.25. 

Printed collection of the learned pa- 
pers delivered at the University of 


_ October 15, 1941 






















































Pennsylvania’s Bicentennial Conference 
earlier this year. Twelve noted scholars 
contribute stimulating, thought-provok- 
ing discourses on many phases of the 
arts and their relation to life. Language 
is fresh and notably unstilted. 
ee 
WHISKERS, by Joel Stolper. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co.; 98 pp.; profuse- 
ly illustrated; $1.50. 


A children’s story about a leopard 
and life in the jungle, beautifully illus- 
trated by the author. 

td 

ArT CRITICISM Now, by Lionello Ven- 
turi. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 
63 pp.; 10 plates; $2. 

The famous Italian critic, now teach- 
ing in the U. S., examines contemporary 
criticism, surveys it from 1920 to 1940 
and goes detailedly into the outstanding 
isms of the day. 

e 

Decas, by Camille Mauclair. New 
York: Hyperion Press; 125 pp.; 16 color 
and 52 black and white illustrations; $4. 


A handsome new edition of this work, 
which, in its first issue was extremely 
popular. Text and reproductions bring 
a notable career vividly to life. 

3 

FRENCH PAINTING OF THE 19TH CEN- 
TuRY, by S. Rocheblave (translated by 
Douglas Lord). New York: Hyperion 
Press; 125 pp.; 16 color and 72 black 
and white illustrations; $4. 


A revised and greatly expanded edi- 
tion of a recent issue of the same title. 
New material includes canvases of 
French loans now in U. 8. A significant 
panorama of one of France’s_ richest 
centuries. 

* 

ITALIAN BRONZE STATUETTES, by John 
Goldsmith Phillips. New York: Metro- 
politan Museum; 28 pp.; 20 illustra- 
tions; 25c. 

A small booklet covering Italian 
bronze statuettes from the 15th to the 
17th centuries. 

a 

MEDIAEVAL MONUMENTS AT THE CLOIS- 
TERS, by James J. Rorimer. New York: 
Metropolitan Museum; 15 pp. of text; 
28 plates; $2.50. 

A large, beautifully designed book de- 
scribing and picturing the sculptural 
and architectural treasures of the Met- 
ropolitan’s Cloisters branch as they are 
now and as they were before shipment 
to these shores. A valuable record of the 
museum and of its feats of restoration 
and installation. 

3 

ORGANIC DESIGN IN HOME FuRNISH- 
INGS, by Eliot F. Noyes. New York: Mu- 
seum of Modern Arts; 48 pp.; 91 plates; 
paper cover; $1. 

Profusely illustrated volume serving 
as the catalogue for the Modern Mu- 
seum’s brilliantly installed current ex- 
hibition of modern furniture and fur- 
nishings by U. S. and Latin designers. 

* 

A CATALOGUE OF ITALIAN, SPANISH AND 
BYZANTINE PAINTINGS, by Harry B. 
Wehle. New York: Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; 329 pp.; illustrated; $2.50. 

A scholarly and complete volume, 
the first in a series that will cover the 
museum’s entire collection of paintings. 
The listing is chronological under 
schools, and each item is accompanied 
by all the data available. 





CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR UNKNOWN TALENT. 

We will view work by unknown talented art- 
ists for possible cooperative group exhibitions. 
For appointment write Box 23, The Art Digest. 
116 E. 59, N. Y. C. 


NEW colored water color, pastel and chalk pa- 
pers. Write for sample booklets. Fredrix Co., 
140 Sullivan Street, New York. 


ASK FOR BRAXTON’S New Catalog on raw 
wood frames. Braxton, 353 East 58th Street, 
New York. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 
research student, Renaissance, Modern art (ex- 


perience; lecturing, writing) desires position: 
school, museum, gallery, art publication, repro- 
ductions. Box 57, Art Digest. 





If you like this number, won’t you 
send it to a friend—8 consecutive issues 
for $1.00. THe ArT DicEsT, 116 East 59th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912 


Of The Art Digest, published semi-monthly Oc- 


tober to June; monthly, June, July, August, 
September, at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1941, State of New York County of New 
York, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Peyton Boswell, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
Editor of The Art Digest, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowiedge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager, are: 

Publisher, The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th 
St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, Peyton Boswell, 116 
E. 59th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor. 
none; Business Manager, Joseph Luyber, 116 E. 
59th St.. New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual ownera must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and . a8 well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E, 59th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Peyton Boswell, 116 E. 59th St., 
New York, N. Y.; Joseph Luyber, 116 E. 59th 
St., New York, N. Y.; Lynn Brough, Hagerstown, 
Md.; Helen de Nagy, 116 E. 59th St., New York, 
N. Y.; Marcia B. Hopkins, 116 E. 59th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Mrs. H. S. Ciolkowski, 26 rue Jacob, 
Paris, France. 

3. That the known stockholders, mortgagees. 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, anc secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in 
eases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given, also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said steck, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


PEYTON BOSWELL, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th 
day of October, 1941. 
L. M. CAGNEY. 
Notary Public, 
County of New York. 


N. Y. Co. Clk. No. 6, Reg. No. 2-C-78 
(My commission expires March 30, 1942.) 
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By FRANK CASPERS war, 
. out o 
Education at the Met For Pleasure Only with 
NEWLY DECORATED and rehung galleries The San Francisco Museum published§ paul 
are only one of the outward signs of this small announcement under the profe: 
the reorganization Francis Henry Tay- heading, “Painting for Pleasure’’;§ jmpos 
lor is affecting within the time-en- “Adults may stop in any time during§ ¢ator 
crusted structure of the Metropolitan the evening to explore for themselves “M. 
Museum. The museum’s public services, the pleasure of painting, with assig-] or st: 
now being tailored to the measure of tance from a well-known painter, under § of ar’ 
the public’s needs, and the museum’s informal and reassuring conditions. All§ petw: 
facilities have been banded into a new materials are provided for 25c an eve-§ towa! 
department of education and extension, ning.” So many San Franciscoans, it} ment 
directed by Richard F. Bach, assisted developed, wanted to paint for pleasure § spirit 
by Roberta M. Fansler. that the museum’s room set aside for “W 
The Metropolitan’s new educational this Tuesday evening group was jammed § our 
program for adults, which begins this to capacity, with scores turned away, ] shoul 
month, includes introductory general David Park, in charge of these infor-§ cums 
tours and survey courses, as well as mal evenings, is looking for more space. § to be 
more advanced courses and specialized The idea, obviously, is sound and one§ paint 
lectures, both historical and critical. that fulfils a real demand. batt] 
New study rooms are being prepared In addition, there are two other § confi 
for individual and seminar group study. courses offered by the San Francisco § an a 
These will implement an additional Museum. One, “The Language of Art,” § fortit 
service through which the public may is a lecture-experiment series conducted D> 
pursue studies under expert guidance by Charles Lindstrom and Douglas Mac. § has t 
and examine works of art at first hand. Agy; the other, “Survey of Landscape § ment 
To give staff members more time for UMBERTO ROMANO Painting,” is given by Director Grace § visio 
the study —. the museum’s lecture L. McCann Morley, assisted by Messrs, § life, 
program wi trimmed down. Edith ° Lindstrom and MacAgy. the n 
R. Abbot will give a course, “The Art Romano In New York - ings, 
of the Venetian Republic,” at 11 o’clock i <i 
Saturday enna from October Umberto Romano who for years has Southeast Artists to oe ill on 
through January, while at the same taught art in Worcester and Glouces- Plans are already being ae ntl eatio 
hour during February and March, Rob-_ ter, is this month opening his first New for the annual convention of the Sou h astis 
erta M. Fansler will conduct an intro- York class. Widely known as a portrait- eastern Arts Association, to be held in hope 
ductory course in art appreciation. Each ist and an exhibiting artist, Romano Spring at the University of ro Caro. al 
Sunday afternoon at 3 a survey of art gears his work to the traditional mas- lina. Gregory D. Ivy, head of — be “A 
history will be given in the galleries, ters, but injects into classic form a vi- versity’s Women’s College art depart ways 
and in addition, general tours will be tality that stems from contemporary Ment and Association past president, ie 
available each weekday. An innovation life. His students, who are never urged together with Mrs. Mary L. Stewars man 
this winter will be a program of lec- to imitate, are given sound basic train- assistant professor of art in Women's} 
tures by distinguished guest speakers ing on which to build their careers. College, are in charge of the exhibitions. try 
(on Saturday and Sunday afternoons) Romano’s New York class will con- f : ever, 
many of which will be followed by open tinue through May, after which the art- Win New Orleans Scholarships upon 
forums. ist will return to his summer headquar- Applicants from 23 States entered the § rath 
E ; ters, the Gallery-on-the-Moors, where he New Orleans Art School's scholarship prop 
California Landscape Classes has just completed a successful season. competition. Winners were Harriet Bur-§ ycat 
At San Diego, California, Alfred R. From the student exhibition that ton of San Francisco, Harriette Critch- preh 
Mitchell is beginning his 19th season marked the end of the summer term, low of Key West; New Orleanians, Hat-§ est ; 
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six works were sold. 
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Schools and the War 


Art, which is more permanent than 
war, should not swerve too frantically 
out of its long-term direction to fit in 
with the transient shifts of interest oc- 
casioned by war. And this concern, Dr. 
Paul Zucker, Cooper Union’s art history 
professor, asserted in a recent discourse, 
imposes new responsibilities on art edu- 
cators. 

“More strongly than ever,” Dr. Zuck- 
er stated, “the eternal cultural values 
of art, the never-changing relationships 
between human beings, man’s attitude 
towards nature, the gradual develop- 
ment of art form, and the influence of 
spiritual ideals should be emphasized. 

“Without denying the dire needs of 
our defense situation, the future artist 
should learn that in spite of present cir- 
cumstances, there is no need for him 
to be apologetic about his work. As a 
painter he is not required to paint only 
battle scenes; as a sculptor he is not 
confined to modeling warriors, and as 
an architect he need not design only 
fortifications. 

“During his period of learning he still 
has the opportunity to deal with funda- 
mentals, eternal values, and a general 
vision. Later on, in the real business of 
life, he will naturally be influenced by 
the necessities of his time and surround- 
ings, but he should not begin with such 
self-imposed limitations. 

“It is the grave responsibility of edu- 
cation in times like ours to preserve the 
artistic development which began so 
hopefully in this country after the last 
res. 

“Art,” Dr. Zucker concluded, “will al- 
ways be influenced indirectly by con- 
temporary events, since artists as hu- 
man beings cannot escape the general 
movements and ideas of their time. To 
try and force this relationship, how- 
ever, by concentrating creative activity 
upon the contents of the day’s news is 
rather primitive and particularly inap- 
propriate for the young artist whose ed- 
ucation must always be general, com- 
prehensive, and humanistic in the broad- 
est sense of the word.” 


Armaud Heads School League 


Professor Leopold Arnaud, dean of Co- 
lumbia University’s School of Architec- 
ture, has been elected president of the 
School Art League of New York City, 
Succeeding the late Ernest Peixotto. 
Other officers are Mrs. John W. Alex- 
ander, honorary president; Mrs. Laurent 
Oppenheim and Charles Butler, vice- 
presidents; William F. Gost, treasurer, 
and Miss Florence N. Levy, secretary. 


Toledo Abandons Annual Professors 


From The Museum News: “The an- 
Nual professorship at the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art has been discontinued with 
the expiration of the Carnegie grant 
by which it was financed. The museum 
had expected to continue with funds 
Taised by subscription, but has decided 
to postpone the effort.” 


Lectures on Italian Art 


Dr. Robert Neuhaus is conducting a 
lecture course on Italian painting of 
the 15th century at the California Pal- 
ace of the Legion of Honor in San Fran- 
Cisco. Lectures are held on alternate 


| Wednesdays at 11 A.M. 


t tober 15, 1941 





The school of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, one of the largest in the coun- 
try, is noted for its effective teaching of 
both fine and advert:sing-and-industrial 
art. Numbering among its alumni some 
of the nation’s leading exhibiting and 
commercial artists, the school is now in 
its 63rd year. Pictured above is one of 
the pa:nting classes held, when weather 
permits, out of doors in the Institute’s 
McKinlock Court. 


Santa Barbara on the Air 


The new Donald Bear-directed Santa 
Barbara Museum has taken to the air 
waves to bring art to its California 
community. Semi-weekly broadcasts are 
being aired, one devoted to music, the 
other to talks by eminent visiting artists 
and by local authorities. Robert Edmond 
Jones, famous stage designer, Arthur 
Millier, critic of the Los Angeles Times, 
and Artist George Biddle are lead-off 
meén in the lecture series. Other broad- 
casters will be announced later. 






hans hofmann 


Demonstration Course 


THE NEw SCHOOL FoR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
in New York is instituting, Art Director 
Camilo Egas reports, a new demonstra- 
tion-lecture course in which the artists 
and photographers on the school’s facul- 
ty will each give two lectures describ- 
ing and demonstrating (1) their work- 
ing methods, the how; (2) the content 
of their art and their underlying phil- 
osophy, the why. Howard Devree of the 
Times will be chairman; Berenice Ab- 
bott, Stuart Davis, Camilo Egas, Fritz 
Eichenberg, Stanley W. Hayter, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi and Seymour A. Lipton will 
participate. 

Other Research school courses offer 
lectures by Meyer Shapiro, Paul Zucker 
and Amédeé Ozenfant; painting and 
drawing by Egas and Kuniyoshi; print- 
making by Ejichenberg and. Hayter; 
fashion design by Ladislas Czettel; 
weaving by Alfonso Umafa; art in 
fashion, advertising and graphic jour- 
nalism by Alexey Brodovitch, and pho- 
tography by Berenice Abbott. 


Studio Classes Grow 


As reported in an earlier issue of the 
DIGEST, the University of Wisconsin’s 
extension division in Milwaukee is con- 
ducting many of its evening art classes 
in the studio of Sculptor Dick Wicken. 
Mural painting, design, modeling and 
sculpture are taught. Enrollment in 
these classes, which in their studio sur- 
roundings take on workshop character- 
istics, has jumped from 60 last year to 
more than 100 at present. 


Artists School Moves 

A fire recently demolished the orig- 
inal quarters of the American Artists 
School in New York City, and the group 
has moved to new studios on West 27th 
Street. 


school of fine arts 


morning — afternoon 
—evening 
52 w. 8 st. — N. Y. C. — gr. 5-9714 
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208 East 20th, New York City 


ART MUSEUM 
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ART SCHOOL WILL REOPEN IN THE 
SQUIBB BUILDING, 745 FIFTH AVE- 
NUE, NEW YORK CITY, OCTOBER 15. 
TUITION $30 PER MONTH. 
Prospective students should inquire early. 


MAURICE STERNE « BYRAM LAKE RD. 
MT. KISCO * NEW YORK 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 





OF THE Sa Mil, 


@ Professional training in Painting. 


Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
vion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 


in the Philadelphia Winter School. 

Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 
Henry K. Hotz, Jr.. Curator 

Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











CHARLES CAGLE 


PAINTING GROUP 
MORNINGS . . . Monday through Friday 
SATURDAYS ... Morning and Afternoon 
Sketch Class Tuesday & Friday Evenings 
For information: Charles Cagle 


78 West 55th Street ¢@ CO. 5-0759 e W. Y. C. 





GEO. ELMER BROWNE 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
IN PAINTING ¢ PORTRAIT ¢ FIGURE 


LANDSCAPE 


ADDRESS: GEO. ELMER BROWNE 
1 West 67th Street e New York City 


CLASSES BEGIN OCTOBER 20th 


BRECHER PAINTING GROUP 


Painting ¢ Drawing ¢ Composition 
For Beginners and Advanced Students 
ENROLL AT ANY TIME 
For further information write 


SAMUEL BRECHER, 124 W. 23 St.,.N.Y.C. 
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Annual Classes 
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THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, GRAPHIC ARTS, 
ILLUSTRATION, ADVERTISING DESIGN, 
FASHION, INTERIORS, WINDOW DISPLAY 
School Term... .. September 29-May 27 


4407 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 


School of Design for Women 
97th Y ear. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion 
arts, fine arts, advertising. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. de- 
gree. Stagecraft, puppetry, 
jewelry, pottery. Day, eve- 
ning, Saturday. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied 
to industry. Write for catalog. 
1326 WN. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 19] 


est sheen. There might be some people 
who don’t care for young bulls lying 
on the bookcase or pigs done up in 
brass, but the natural grace and ana- 
tomical skill behind these animals make 
them works of undoubted excellence. 
For a change of theme the sculptor has 
turned to a squat Orientally posed nude 
whose rotund feminine curves are re- 
mindful of some of Lachaise’s smaller 
creations. 

“Nor will the animals divulge that 
they are all of them self-portraits of 
the artist in some of his domestic in- 
carnations,” runs the rather startling 
catalogue preface. “Indeed vestiges of 
recent roles still cling to Frelinghuysen 
who occasionally seeks the seclusion of 
some bosky dell in which to chew his 
quid, and frequently froths at the mouth 
remembering the bitter moments of his 
boardom.” 

Frelinghuysen has also written a 
treasury of limericks, including “Songs 
of a Swineherd” and a racy monograph 
“What Tomcats Dream About.” 

“After all,” explains Frelinghuysen, 
“I was a tomcat once myself.” 


From Limners to Indians 

The folk art exhibition, “The Art of 
an American People,” at the Schneider- 
Gabriel Galleries includes 133 items 
that once graced the comfortable homes 
of American ancestors. Assembled by 
Fred J. Johnston of Kingston, N. Y., it 
contains just about everything from 
limners to cigar store Indians, from 
paintings on beige velvet to Bella, the 
plump young lady who stood in a hotel 
lobby in Lancaster, Pa., and lighted 
men’s cigars with a gas jet. 

There are portraits of adults and 
children, primitive landscapes and silk 
work pictures. Among the sitters may 
be found a Hasbrouck, Houghkirk and 
a Schoonmaker, and a young lady who 
looks as though she had wandered from 
“Wuthering Heights.” An _ interesting 
item is the tree with red, green and 
yellow applies called Heiroglyphicks of 
a Natural Man, with only two alterna- 
tives “Lust of Flesh” and “Lust of Eye” 
(I secretively climbed up on a chair to 
find that the top apple read “Despair.”) 
Up on the second floor may be found 
more fat-armed babies, righteous men 
and mourning pictures. 


Allied’s Autumn Annual 


Nothing much transpires in the 11th 
Annual Autumn Exhibition of the Aca- 
demy of Allied Arts, being held until 
Oct. 20. It continues its Sunday-painter 
way at the cultural headquarters, 349 
West 86th Street, amid dance instruc- 
tion and play rehearsals. Outside. of the 
usual backyard and vacation landscapes, 
garish studio renditions and the usual 
amount of still lifes, there are few 
pieces that claim attention. These be- 
long to Alexander Sideris, Ethel L. 
Smul, John von Wicht and Charles Har- 
sanyi, who steals the show with his in- 
teresting portrait study. 


Scenes of the Far East 
Siam and Bali are colorfully portrayed 
in Edward Daly Brown’s October show 
at the Newhouse Galleries. Mr. Brown 
paints all those things one should paint 
in a tropical land, having made his 
home during the past five years in dis- 
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The San Francisco Art Association 
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Write for illustrated catalogue 
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ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
ciai Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Patntinc, IntER10r Dec- 
oraTION, DesicnN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anpj CommerctaL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harote L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Jndowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Hustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 
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ABBOTT conmenciat art 

| For serious students who desire 

professional careers. Start any time. 


Register Now 
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tant Thailand. He paints dense jungles, 
dancers, tropical flowers and boxers, 
one group praying to the man who 
taught them to box and another pair 
kicking each other in the chin. 

Mr. Brown’s decorative interpreta- 
tions are colorful, and perhaps too 
crowded. The artist seems better off 
when he eases up a bit and does without 
so much background, as in Lou Tide, 
Hua Hin, the interestingly arranged 
scene of cocoanut pickers and the wind- 
tossed Approaching Storm. 

Two Exhibitors at A. C. A. 

Drawings by Philip F'vergood made 
during his recent stay in Michigan and 
moody landscapes of the Maine coast 
by Elizabeth Olds share the new rooms 
at the A. C. A. Galleries until Oct. 18. 
Evergood’s drawings of rural scenes, 
factory workers and the celery fields 
near Kalamazoo are capably executed 
with every indication that these are a 
painter’s drawings. Miss Olds, better 
known for her satirical comments and 
silk screen work, turns to nature for 
her latest creations, which she develops 
with a certain flair coupled with serene 
and dramatic moods. 


At New Ainslie Gallery 


Hershal Bramson opens the new Ann 
Ainslie Gallery, 30 West 58th Street. 
with 19 commendable canvases, some of 
which are rather fine, maturely con- 
ceived figure subjects. Bramson is a 
free worker, counterbalancing mass 
against mass in large deep-toned areas, 
often with a dramatic effect. This paint- 
er’s style and the meaning of his work 
is well thought out, but his, color tends 
to be a little on the uncontrollable side. 


Academy to Move 
[Continued from page 5] 


other painters, sculptors, architects and 
engravers no longer living. Present 
members and associates of the Academy 
number 300 and include some of the 
most respected contemporary talents. 

Donor Huntington has been personal- 
ly associated with the institution since 
1924 when he was elected a Fellow in 
Perpetuity, and his wife, Anna Hyatt 
Huntington, noted sculptor, has been an 
associate since 1916, an academician 
since 1922. An even earlier tie dates 
from 1862 when Daniel Huntington was 
elected president, a position he held un- 
til 1870, and again from 1874 to 1890. 

According to present plans, altera- 
tions will be completed at the close of 
this year. 

In moving to uptown Manhattan, the 
revitalized Academy will have as neigh- 
bors the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Frick and Bache collections and the 
Fine Arts Institute of New York Uni- 
versity. It will thus help to make this 
section of New York one of the most 
concentrated art centers in the country. 
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TO THE 
ART SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


THE ArT DIGEST’S success in ob- 
taining a great circulation has 
been an asset to the art schools of 
America. 


Your advertisement in THE ART 


DIGEST will be seen by many pros- 
pective art students and will re- 
sult in a larger enrollment. 


Address: 
THE ART DIGEST 
{THe Art ScHoo. Directory] 


116 East 59th St. e New York 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Winter School: September 22 to May 29 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON, LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
OTIS DOZIER, GEGRGE VANDER SLUIS 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, car- 
tooning, mural painting and design, lithography. 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The ARI INSTITUTE 
Sits of Chicago 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Fall 
Registration. Write for illustrated Cata . Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 
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SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 8. REGISTRATION 


SEPT. 2-6. COURSES IN FINE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS. DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL 
FACULTY INCLUDING GEORGE BIDDLE AND 
PAUL CLEMENS. MODERATE TUITIONS. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD PH. DR. 5288 


YLAND 


Pee 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ART ACADEMY 
OF CINCINNATI 









Drawing Graphic Arts 
Painting Commercial Art 
Sculpture Painting Techniques 
Portraiture Illustration 


Write for Catalog 
72nd Year: Sept. 15, 1941 to May 29, 1942. 


Walter H. Siple, Director Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ARTISTS 
WATER COLORS 


REAL artist's quality 


in this student size at 
student prices. 


anh 


Restricted to a com- 
pletely permanent list 
of colors in a fully ade- 
quate range of brilliant 
hues. 


CADMIUM REDE, 
COMPOSITION 


Perfected brushing 
qualities, readily solu- 
ble. 


In use in prominent 
Art Schools. 


34 COLORS 
ALL 20c EACH 


including— 
Cadmium Yellows, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds, Alizarine, Rose 
Madder, Ultramarine Blue & Vie- 
let, Viridian, Phthalocyanine Blue 
& Green, Manganese Blue, Cerulean 
Blue, Cobalt Blue, Permanent Green 
Light, Yellow Ochre, Raw & Burnt 
Siena, Raw and Bernt Umber, 
Madein U.S.A. Lampbiack, Ivory Black, Zine White. 


"ARTISTS | 
SRUIGHT)® 


* WATER COLOR > 


Described in detail in the Color Card 
and in the 16 page booklet. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





FOR ONLY 
$1” 


YOU OR YOUR FRIEND WILL 
RECEIVE THE NEXT 8 ISSUES 
OF THE ART DIGEST 


Each exciting issue contains “Where 
to Show” which offers suggestions 
to artists who wish to exhibit in 
regional, state or national shows. 


UPON RECEIPT OF $1, WE WILL SEND 
YOUR FRIEND EIGHT ISSUES OF THE 
ART DIGEST. [SINGLE COPIES 25c.] THIS 
TRIAL OFFER IS ONE OF THE BEST 
WAYS TO HELP THE MAGAZINE TO CRE- 
ATE ART INTEREST IN AMERICA. 





§ The Art Digest, i 
, 116 East oe fet. ' 
‘ New York, ; 
§ Please enter my order for your TRIAL OF-:8 
4 FER, 8 issues, for which I enclose $1.00. : 
' ' 
BD WME  crceccecececccccececeveveecsccccncoscvcscosocsnooseessccssoocses i 
; ‘ 

' 
1 DOPOEE. ccincissinrunieestiicictnintbansiaaetiiipinitintnetionanee 5 
a a 
B C8BY ..crcccccsrcccerccsrnecsecerorccoes BEBEE ...creccecocccrcccseecce ' 
bewseeeeaeeeeeaeeeeswacaasaanat 
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NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


Eprtor: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans .vorking impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


AMERICAN ART WEEK 


November 1 to November 7 is 
again being celebrated as American 
Art Week throughout the United 
States and in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and Panama under the auspices of 
the American Artists Professional 
League. The work has been built 
up since 1934 until now there is a 
Director of American Art Week in 
practically every state with Mrs. 


Florence Topping Green of Long 
Branch, New Jersey, as National Di- 
rector. 


A medal, designed by Georg J. 
Lober, and prizes constituting paint- 
ings, sculpture, and prints are of- 
fered competitively to states showing 
the most outstanding results. Reports 
should be sent to the National Head- 
quarters of the American Artists 
Professional League, Carnegie Hall, 
New York, before January 15, 1942. 


For Professional Artists 

Many letters concerning National Art 
Week come to us. 

The conditions mentioned by some of 
our State and Local Directors exist all 
over the country, and it seems a very 
formidable thing to try to “buck” as 
they say. However, we are not trying 
to do that. American Art Week, a week 
for the professional artists, was first 
sponsored by the League eight years 
ago, and has been increasingly success- 
ful each year. It is a national project, 
our art week being celebrated in every 
state, as well as Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and the Canal Zone. Our experience has 
been that we could not get sufficient 
co-operation last year with the W.P.A. 
National Art Week to warrant the ad- 
visability of joining with them again. 
So we have decided it is best for the 
professional artists that we continue in- 
dependently for the time being. 

We hope that all chapters will work 
along with us with this idea in mind. 
Our slogan is: American Art Week for 
the Professional Artist. Anything we 
can do to assist you we are always 
ready to do. 

—FLORENCE TOPPING GREEN. 


More About Artists’ Colors 
Because of a disparaging attack by a 
man high up in the Government’s Art 
Project on the quality of artists’ mate- 
riaJs, it seems necessary, and we plan 
to present here next month, an article 
with pictures of tubes of artists’ colors, 
of posters and advertising which show 
the guarantee of their products by lead- 
ing manufacturers. For eleven years the 
League had the closest co-operation on 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 

















NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN ALBERT T. RE 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o = “AP 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEA 
1060 Park Avenue, New York | 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


the part of American color manufa¢ 
turers in working out permanent color: 
Because artists want the best, the 
League’s effort is also for colors of the 
highest tinting value. 

The startling headline in the New 
York Herald Tribune, “Paints Unfit ty 
Cover a Foreman’s Shanty,” quotir 
Holger Cahill of the W.P.A. Art Pro 
ject, was so manifestly unwarranted ang 
harmful that the League immediately 
started to assemble facts with the ub 
timate object of presenting them to the 
artists of the country. Most of or 
large manufacturers have printed @ 
their tubes that the specifications ¢ 
contents which they guarantee are 
requested by the American Artists Pro 
fessional League. They have printed 
posters to be displayed prominently 
their sales rooms with their guarantee 
This same guarantee is being printe 
in advertising. 

Our best artists know that for years 
it has been possible to get the finest 
kind of artists’ colors in the United 
States. In justice to the manufacturers, 
the League makes this declaration ant 
intends to present these tubes and poe 
ters and statements in picture form, te 
gether with further information. Regaré- 
less of such statements from politica 
agencies, the League wishes to assur 
our American artists that they ca 
safely bank on these guarantees of ou 
color manufacturers. 


Iowa State Chapter 

Mrs. John F. Gebers, Lincoln, Iowa, 
assumes this month the full Director 
ship of American Art Week for the stat 
of Iowa, succeeding Mrs. Louis Ande 
son of Fort Dodge, for whose servicé 
in the past the National Executive Com 
mittee proffers cordial thanks. The clos 
collaboration that has always prevailed 
with Mrs. Louise Orwig, Iowa State 
Chairman, will continue. 


Steps Leading to Good Art (Accent) 
(Continued from Last Issue) 
Accents in two dimensional art cal 
produce the illusion of the third & 
mension, of life and of motion. Unat 
cented lines and tones are flat, lifeless 
and static, and fail to interest the ¢€ 


















as richly varied accented lines 

tones do. Use of accent is really simple Phot 
The artist has but to discover in I ly se 
subject that which is of first imporkg Ses 
ance to his eye; then what is of seco thing 
importance; then what is of third if dicul 
portance. In his drawing or paint behir 
these visual attractions must appe the g 


in just that order of importance to thé ~ 
eye. 
Degrees of Accent—Accent Suggest isa. 





ing Natural Motion: With knowledg 
The Art Diget} 











experience and skill an artist can con- 
trol with accent his representation of 
anything in motion. He can ‘create” the 
illusion of men, animals or machines 
moving in a particular direction at a 
.Pi§ given rate of speed and with the ex- 
zane penditure of the necessary amount of 
energy. This we find in the works of 
mm great masters of accent, like Rem- 
prandt, Millet, Whistler and Degas; in 
the drawings of Michelangelo; and in 
the marvellous seated figures of the 
Great Chalice of Antioch. In good art 
there are said to be no surprises; what 
J seem to be the elements of first, second 
and third importance when a picture is 
viewed from a great distance, are in- 
ufae§ deed just that when seen nearby. When 
lor. this is not found the accents are faulty 
the} or absent. Millet’s Les Botteleurs in the 
f th Louvre is an example of perfect accent- 
ing, and in Raphael’s drawing Saint 
George and the Dragon in the Uffizi (re- 
fit ti] produced in Fischel’s Raphaels Zeich- 
oting§ nungen, Plate 78) the artist’s obvious 
+B intention to give the illusion of natural 
dani motion is defeated by wrong accents. 














ately §=Accents Giving Effects of Exagger- 
¢ UNE ated Motion: Accent can give effects of 
- the wildly extravagant action by exagger- 
OU ation of the visually important ele- 
‘d @§ ments together with partial or complete 
~ elimination of whatever is compara- 


tively non-essential to the eye. The re- 
lief sculptures of dancing girls (Ap- 
saras) on the ruins of Anghor Vat, Cam- 
bodia (Khmer art, V/VII C: A.D.) are 
excellent examples. 

Accent and Cosmic Motion: Accents 
extended beyond the forms in continu- 
ing cycles or ellipses returning on them: 
selves can interrelate with their or- 
dered rhythms living beings, earth and 
sky in a work of art. Such works of 
art we find permeated with a feeling 
of cosmic life and motion. Cézanne’s 
The Bathers, a color-lithograph, illus- 
trates this simply but completely, and 
in some of the drawings of Henri A. 
Saint Amand we find the initial stage 
of such “cosmic” accent. 

Wrong Accent: If, in an artist’s work, 
the accents do not appear in the cor- 
tect order of importance to the eye, 
the artist’s intent to give a true illu- 
sion of motion will be partially—may 
be even totally—destroyed. Even com- 
plete reversal of intent is possible, and 
a diver may have every appearance of 
tising through the air. 

Ignorance of Accent: Ignorance of 
the principles of accent can mar seri- 
4 ously the effect intended by an artist 
in a work of art which he has exe- 
cuted otherwise with a high degree of 
technical skill. So, in Prudhon’s Justice 
and Divine Vengeance Pursuing Crime, 
though our mind tells us that the mur- 

r is running away from the pur- 
Suing spirits, our eyes see the criminal 
halted by the strong accent along his 
back. 

False Accent in Photography: The 
§ Photographic film and paper are equal- 
Sensitized all over; the camera fo- 
 cuses with equal clarity of detail every- 
thing, everywhere on a given perpen- 
dicular plane, and all objects before or 
behind that plane are out of focus, and 
the greater the distance away, the more 

are out of focus. 

In the human eye the fovea centralis 
i§ a yellowish spot in the centre of the 
ggtetina where rods and neurons are 
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packed closely together, and then we 
see objects in fullest detail. Around the 
fovea the rods and neurons are ar- 
ranged in concentric circles, and as the 
radii increase in length these rods and 
neurons are spaced ever further apart. 
In human sight, then, there is focali- 
zation (i.e. getting out of focus) on a 
perpendicular plane as well as forward 
and back. We see in clear detail only 
that small area on which we concen- 
trate our gaze; and all else that we 
actually see at that moment is pro- 
gressively out of focus and is so also 
progressively less and less insistent in 
demanding our attention because they 
are seen ever more vaguely. This for 
man is ideal. He can concentrate his 
attention and thought on what he will 
with a minimum of distraction. This 
defect in the camera—defect because it 
does not accord with the vision of man 
—should be known to artists. Its ef- 
fect in the instantaneous photograph is 
to kill the illusion of motion. We sug- 
gest a comparison of Muybridge’s pho- 
tographs of running horses (Animals in 
Motion, London, 1902) with Degas’ 
painting, La Promenade des Chevaux. 

Artists who are commissioned to 
paint post-mortem portraits from avail- 
able data—usually photographs—must 
therefore be aware that to the photo- 
graphic facts which they must study 
it behooves them to add the necessary 
factors of natural focalization and ac- 
cent if their portrait is to have an il- 
lusion of life and motion. 

Instant of Motion: Three moments 
comprise the most common instants of 
motion chosen for representation by 
masters of accent: 1) the fertile mo- 
ment, i.e., the beginning of the move- 
ment; 2) the zenith of motion; and 3) 
the end of the action. The artist should 
choose in each instance the moment for 
representation that he judges or feels 
most appropriate. The Fertile Moment. 
In his essay on the Laocoén group, 
Lessing showed that its Rhodian Hel- 
lenistic sculptors chose to represent 
what Lessing called the fertile mo- 
ment, i.e., the instant when the priest 
and his sons were just beginning to 
feel the deadly squeeze of the serpent’s 
coils, and so left to all who should 
view the statue the privilege of assist- 
ing in that work of art by completing 
each in his own mind that story of the 
fall of Troy. Preference for the fertile 
moment seems to have been wide- 
spread among Hellenic sculptors. A 
Fifth Century B.C. example—the Dis- 
cobolos by Myron. The Zenith of Mo- 
tion: Perhaps the most difficult to man- 
age with good taste. Rembrandt in his 
etching Le Patineur, and the sculptor 
of the seated figures on the Great 
Chalice of Antioch had similar prob- 
lems—the representation of moods of 
exhilaration—and used the zenith of 
motion with notable success. The End 
of the Action. The central figure of 
Millet’s Les Glaneuses illustrates this 
moment; and for a practical example, 
an artist might well show a lumber- 
man at the instant when his axe cuts 
into a tree. 


—WItForp S. Conrow. 








If you have changed or are about to 
change your address, please notify the 
Secretary so that your issues of THE 
ArT DIcEstT will reach you without in- 
terruption. 
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1. Do you know how consistency of 
color is controlled? 


2. What is the romantic story cf 
American Cobalt Biue ? 


3. What laboratory progress is being 
made in improving permanency ? 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 
TIME Tested 


Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 
CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 
* Registered 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, 
205 Fulton Street 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


INC. 
New York City 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Nov. 9: Euro- 
pean Artists Teaching in America. 

John Esther Gallery To Nov. 3: 
Gladys Branningan. 

AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum Oct.: 4th Annual, 
Finger Lakes Region. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Nov. 16: Geor- 
gian England. 

Walters Art Gallery To Dec. 1: 
Watercolors, Alfred Jacob Miller. 
BENNINGTON, VT. 

Historical Museum Oct. 21 to Nov. 
5: Landscapes & Figures, Charles 
Cagle. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards Oct.: Contemporary 
Art. 

Institute of Modern Art Jo Nov. 
10: Retrospective, Eugene  Ber- 
man. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Jan.: Wa- 
tercolors, Winslow Homer. 
Robert Vose Galleries Oct. 20 to 
Nov 1; Pieter Van Veen, Oils. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Zo Nov. 12: 
Retrospective, W. H. Porterfield. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Oct.: Various Phases 
of Han Dynasty. American Rooms 
in Miniature. 

Chicago Galleries Ass'n. 7o Oct. 
25: Carl Hoerman, Oils. Frank 1. 
Johnson, Portraits. Marques E. 
Reitzel, Retrospective. 

Kuh Gallery Oct.: Advance Guard 
of Advertising Artists. 

Mandell Bros. Oct.: South Side Art 
Ass'n. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 2: Prints of 
XV-XVIII Centuries from Herbert 
Greer French Collection. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Nov. 2: Fine 
Arts Division of Cleveland Public 
Schools. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Jo Nov. 4: 
18th Century French Masters. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: 3rd 
Texas General Exhibition. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery To Oct. 28: 
Oils, Norman Rockwell. 
DENVER, COLORADO 

Art Museum T7o Oct. 31: Indian 
Drawings, Eber F. Comins. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Art J7o Oct. 26: Re- 
trospective, Walt Disney Medium 
To Nov. 30: “‘Rich in Little Store.” 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Oct.: Watercolors, 
Sheets, Sample, Wyeth, Keller. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Publie Library To Oct. 31: 
nia Watercolor Show. 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
Society of Artists Zo Oct. 26: 
Work of Greenwich Society of Art 
ists. 

HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
Museum of Fine Arts Jo Oct. 31: 
10th Anniversary Exhibition. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum Oct. 21 to 
Nov. 1: Graphic Arts. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Meinhard-Taylor Galleries 7o Oct. 
25: Landscapes, Peter Sheffers. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Oct.: Paintings € 
Drawings, Fletcher Martin; Chi- 
nese Art. 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 
Thayer Museum  (Oct.: 
Vance Kirkland. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Foundation of Western Art Jo 
Nov. 29: 9th Annual, Trends in 
Northern California Art. 
Museum of Art To Oct. 31: Phil 
Paradise, Paintings. 

Municipal Art Commission Oct.-: 
Women Painters of the West. 
Vigeveno Galleries To Nov. 10: 
Marcel Guy Tgnon, one-man-show. 
Stendahl Art Galleries To Oct. 31: 
Lucia Cady Van Buskirk, Interiors; 
Watercolors (Airplanes), Alfred 
Owles. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

River Road Gallery To Nov. 1: 
Prints, John McClellan. 

Speed Memorial Museum Oct.: Kahn- 
weiler Collection of Oriental Art. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Oct.: African Ne- 
gro Art. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute Oct.: Oriental Art 
Before 1800. Modern Paintings. 
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Califor- 


Paintings 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Oct. 31: Litho- 
graphs, Joseph Penneli, Honore 
Daumier. Indian Blankets. 
University Gallery To Nov. 2: Cera- 
mic Designs, Siom Lissim. 

Walker Art Center Jo Nov. 10: 
Modern Illustrations for Mother 
Goose, Lorraine LeSueur. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Oct. 26: 20th Cen- 
tury Sculpture. Flower Paintings. 
NEWARE, N. J. 

Artists of Today Gallery Jo Oct. 
25: Works, Gerald V. Davis. 
Newark Museum Oct.: “Three 
Southern Neighbors,’ Contempo- 
rary Paintings ¢& Sculpture. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale Univ. Art Gallery To Nov. 23: 
Early American Pottery & Glass.. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Club Gallery Oct.: 
Members show. 

Delgado Museum of Art Oct.: Lou- 
isiana State Annual. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Nov. 2: 1941 An- 
nual, Watercolors, Pastels, Draw- 
ings & Prints. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Museum of Art Oct.: “Pasadena 
Portraits.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Oct. 31: Oils, Mau- 
rice Molarsky. Artist Families. 
Print Club To Oct. 25: Aquatints 
€ Drawings, Doel Reed. Oct. 20 
to Nov. 8: Prints, Miniature Print 
Society. 


Woodmere Art Gallery Oct. 19 to 
Nov. 2: Oils, Watercolors ¢ Prints. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Oct. 23 to Dec. 
14: Survey of Contemporary Print- 
making in the -United States. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Oct.: Paintings, 
Frederick Thompson. Watercolors 
Massachusetts Art Project. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club To Oct. 26: 
Drawings, Helen Mason Grose. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 6: 
Paintings, Alvin Hattorf. 

Valentine Museum To Nov. 14: 
Print Biennial, Contemporary Vir- 
ginia Artists. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Oct.: Fifteen 
American Sculptors. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Association To Nov. 2: Paint- 
ings. John Sloan. 1st Annual, 
Rockford @ Vicinity Artists. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

State Library Oct.: French Etch- 
ings & Drypoints. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Oct.: Members 
work, St. Louis Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Oct.: Paintings, 
Charles A. Aiken. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of Legion of Honor. To Oct. 
$1: Fifty wood engravings, Old 
Master Drawings, Leroy M. Backus 


Collection: Caricatures, A. §& 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 2: 27th 
nual, Northwest Artists; Wom 
Painters of Washington. 4 
SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mt. Holyoke College To Oct. 
Non-objective Paintings. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

G. W. V. Smith Gallery To Oct. % 
Soldier Artists; Children’s Wi 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. . 
Art Museum To Oct. 25: Redf, 
Colored Wood Engravings, E 
ings € Lithographs. ’ 
TOLEDO, OHIO q 
Museum of Art To Oct. 26: ff 
American Watercolors, Purchag 
by Government for Hospitals. ~ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. " 
Corcoran Gallery To Nov. 3: Sei 
ture, Maria Martins. Printg 
American Artists. Silhouettes, 
oness Eveline Maydeil. 

National Gallery Oct.: Aust 
Art. 

U. S. National Museum Oct.: 
Screen Prints. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. ; 
Farnsworth Art Museum To Ng 
3: Paintings, Paul Klee. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum Oct.: Pa 
ings, Louis Tavelli. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 4 
Art Museum Oct. 22 to Nov. % 
American Indian Art. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute To Nov. 9: 
Youngstown artists. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (26W8) To Nov. 
1: Anti-Hitler Cartoons, Wm. Grop- 
per. 

Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
To Oct. 20: 11th Annual, Paint- 
ings & Watercolors. 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) To 
Nov. 16: Etchings €& Drawings, 
Jongkind. 

American-British Art Center (44 

¥56) To Oct. 25: American Min- 
ing Scenes. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Oct.: Recent Work, Arthur S. Dove, 
John Marin, George O'Keeffe. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To Oct. 
25: Paintings, Edith Morehouse 
& Mary Prichard Taylor. Modern 
Primitives, Pearl Laskoski. 

Artists Gallery (113W13) Oct. 21 
to Nov. 10: Paintings €& Sculp- 
ture. Richard Pousette-Dart. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Oct. 25: 11th Annual, 
An American Group. To Nov. 1: 
Works, George Grosz. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Paint- 
ings, Tony Sisti. Oct. 20 to Nov. 
1: Watercolors, Sol Wilson. 

Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Oct. 20: Six oils; Oct. 20 to 
Nov. 24: N. Y. Society of Ceram- 
cs. 

Barzansky Galleries 
To Nov. 1: 
man. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Oct. 
25: Paintings, J. Ades. 

Bonestell Gallery (106E57) Jo Oct. 
25: Jan Roelants, Paintings. 

Brooklyn Museum To Nov. 23: 
“Portraiture in Modern Prints.” 
Oct. 23 to Dec. 7: “Recent Ac- 
cessions.” “How Prinis Are Made.” 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Oct. 
25: Works by Karl Zerbe. 

Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154W57) 
To Nov. 1: Members Anniversary 
Show. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Oct.: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W8) 7Jo Nov. 
1: Scuipture, Leo Amino. 

Columbia University (Broadway at 
115th) To Oct. 24: Ancient to 
19th Century Roman Architecture. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
Oct. 25: Paintings, Ruth Chaney. 
Oct. 20 to Nov. 8: Paintings, Law- 
rence Lebduska. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) To 
Nov. 4: American Group Show. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Jo Nov. 13: 
Paintings, Boudin. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Nov. 1: Contemporary Americans. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) To Oct. 
19: Work by Ernest L. Summer. 
Oct. 20 to $1: Watercolors, Evan- 
geline C. Cozzens. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Oct. 19 
to Nov. 8: Russell Cheney € 
George Marinko. 


(860Madison ) 
Portraits, Irwin Hoff- 


Fifteen Gallery (37W57) Oct. 20 
to Nov. 1: Watercolors & Sculp- 
ture. 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) To Nov.: 
Paintings by Americans. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery: 7o Oct. 
25: Paintings, Rose Kuper. 
French Art Galleries (51E57) Oct.: 
Modern French photographs. 
Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
Contemporary French & American 
works. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Zo Oct. 18: 75 Latin- 
American Prints. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Oct.: 
Russian Imperial Art. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
Oct.: Fine Prints by Old & Mod- 
ern Masters. 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) Oct. 20 
to Nov. 22: “Les Fauves.” 
Holland House (10 Rockefeller Pl.) 
Oct.: Netherlands & The Sea. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Oct.: 
Contemporary & Old prints. 
Kleemann Galleries (38E57) To 
Oct. 25: Oils, Louis M. Eilshe- 
mius. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Oct. 22 
to Nov. 8: 29 Blake Drawings. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730Fifth) 7o 
Oct. 25: Works, American Artists. 
John Levy Galleries (11E57) To 
Oct. 25: “The Story Telling Pic- 
ture.”’ 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Oct.: 
French & American Paintings. 
Macbeth Galleries (11E57) To Oct. 
27: New Watercolors, Andrew 
Wyeth. 

Pierre Matisse (51E57) Oct.: Paint- 
ings, Modern French Painters. 
Guy E. Mayer (41E57) To Nov. 2: 
Prints, Frank Benson. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Oct.: 
Old & contemporary prints. 
MeMillen Ine, (148E55) To Nov. 7: 
African Sculpture & Negro Paint- 
ings. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth&82) 
Oct.: Contemporary American Wa 
tercolors. 18th Century Mankat- 
tan parlor, Verplanck Family. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Oct.: Contemporary Amer. Group. 
Milch Galleries (108W57) To Oct. 
25: Fali Group Show. 

Montross Gallery (785Fifth) Oct.: 
Contemporary American Group. 
Morgan Library (29E36) Oct.: Gen- 
eral Exhibition. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) To 
Oct. 25: Annual Watercolor Show. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 7o 
Nov. 9: Organic Design in Home 
Furnishings. Oct.: George Grosz. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Oct.: Non-Objective 
Paintings. 

New Art Circle (543Madison) Oct.: 
Art by Moderns. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 
Oct. 25: Paintings of Thailand, 


Bali & Indo China, Edward D 
Brown. 

Newman Gallery (66W55) 
Oct. 25: Work by Abraham Gi 
burg. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) 0 
Paintings by English Masters. 
N. Y. Historical Society (170 Ce 
Pk. W.) To Nov. 30: “Ame 
Scenes &€ Events Printed on T. 
tiles.” 

Number 10 Gallery (19E56) Oe 
22 outstanding American artists, 

Old Print Shop (150Lexington) @ 
Whaling Prints. 

Orrefors Galleries (5E57) To M 
1; Works, Joep Nicolas. 

James St. O'Toole (24E64) Oe 
Animal Sculpture, Thomas 
linghuysen. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To @ 
25: Paintings, Elizabeth Lapi 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Oct.: Pi 
ings, Frederick Haucke. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) Oct.: Pi 
ings, Louis M. Eilshemius. | 

Public Library (Fifth at 42) @ 
British 20th Century Print 
ers. Mikhail Yuryevich 
tov centennial (1814-1941). 

Puma Gallery (59W56) Oct.: D 
ings, Watercolors, Oils. ; 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Oct. 
to Nov. 8: Watercolors, C 
Burchfield. 

Riverside Museum (310 Rive 
Dr.) To Nov 2: Chicago Soe 
of Artists, Paintings, Prints, Sews 
ture. To Nov. 9: Pre-Columb 
Art of Peru in Watercolors, 
Constantino Malinovsky. 

Robert-Lee Gallery (32W57) Oe 
Japanese Woodblock Prints. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E5 
To Nov. 1: American Folk Art. 

Schoenemann Gallery (605Madise 
Oct.: Dutch Masters of 16th} 
17th Century. 

Schultheis Galleries (15Maiden 
Oct.: Fine Paintings. 

Jacques Seligmann & Co. (556 
Oct.: Renaissance Paintings 
Works of Art. 4 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) 0¢ 
Old Masters. 

Sterner Galleries (9E57) Oct. 
to Nov. 1: Scenes of N. Y., Mill 
Marz. é 
Vendome Gallery 
Five-man Group. 

Wakefield Bookshop 
Nov. 1: 
Peters. 4 

Whitney Museum (10W8) 7o @ 
29: Work by Pupils of “Child 
Art Classes.” ' 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To @ 
25: Work by Ossip Zadkine. ; 

Willard Gallery (32E57) 7o ™ 
1; Paintings & Sculpture for & 

Yamanaka & Co. (680Fifth) 0@ 
Oriental art. a 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) @ 
Old Masters. 


(23W56) @ 


(64E55) 
Watercolors, De 
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